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Patrolling In The Restricted Areas 
Of Papua And New Guinea 


By J. P. Sinelair. 


Ae were recently shocked by the news of the massacre 

of Patrol Officers Szarka and Harris, together with native members 
of their parties, in the Telefolmin area of the Sepik District, Territory of 
New Guinea. They were the more shocked because they had come to 
take for granted the peaceful penetration of such primitive areas since 
the war. 


These massacres occurred in a very primitive area of the mainland— 
an area that carries the official terminology “Restricted”. Only the patrol 
officer in the course of his official patrolling may enter freely into these 
areas. No other European may enter until he has satisfied the requirements 
of the Restricted Areas Ordinance, and holds a Permit to enter the area 
issued by the Administrator in Port Moresby, the administrative centre of 
New Guinea. This is a very wise precaution, designed to prevent those 
who are not fitted, by virtue of their experience and their available equip- 
ment, from risking their lives, the lives of the members of their parties and 
the lives of the primitive peoples with whom they would come into contact. 
In the past, well-meaning but inexperienced men have met with disaster 
in Restricted Areas, simply through the lack of that essential experience 
that tells a man what to do, and what not to do, in certain circumstances 
that may arise. 


To-day, Restricted Areas are to be found in parts of the Southern, 
Eastern and Western Highlands Districts, and the Madang, Morobe, Sepik 
and Gulf Districts. These areas were known before the war as “Uncon- 
trolled Areas”, but this nomenclature has been officially dropped. 


It is my intention to give some account of the trials, difficulties and 
problems that face the patrol officer in his patrols through the restricted 
areas of Papua and New Guinea. But it must be emphasised that what 
follows is but the opinion and experience of one officer amongst many. 
Amongst the members of the field staff of the Department of District 
Services and Native Affairs, the question of patrolling and patrolling 
methods is always one that will be sure to start discussion and argument. 
Nevertheless, as far as the policy of the Department towards patrolling in 
restricted areas is concerned, the position is quite clear. It is summed up 
in the Instructions issued by the late Sir Hubert Murray to his field staff: 


“Officers should never forget that it is the settled policy of the 
Government not to resort to force except in cases of necessity when all 
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other means have failed, and that it by no means follows that because 
an officer may have a good defence on a charge of manslaughter that his 
conduct will, therefore, escape censure.” * 

Patrols carried out into restricted areas may be of purely exploratory 
type, or for the purpose of extending and consolidating previous contact. 

In this latter case, the officer usually has the help of the report of the 
preceding officer, together with a rough map and information about the 
roads, food supplies, suitable trade and so on. If the patrol is to be of an 
exploratory nature, it is probable that there is no existing information about 
the country that is to be covered; no maps, no idea of the population, no 
knowledge of whether the people will welcome a patrol or not. 

In both types of patrol the utmost care, vigilance and planning is 
required if the job is to be well done. Vigilance, because it is an indisputable 
fact that patrols have gone through a new area unscathed, and with no 
“incidents”, only to find a hostile reception on the return trip. A patrol 
contacting a pocket of population for the very first time has a heavy respon- 
sibility. To a great extent the future relations of the people with a new 
and usually frightening government are determined by this first contact. 
If it is successful, then in all probability the people will co-operate readily 
in the future; if not, then the seeds of bitter dissention in the future may 
have been sown. Not that any hard and fast rule can be made: Telefolmin, 
where the initial contacts were most successful, showed this. 

Probably the biggest assets an officer can have for such work are 
patience, understanding and a sense of humour. Good health and a good 
digestion are handy, also. Above all, the officer must have a sincere liking 
for the job in hand, and for natives in general. Without these, the road is 
too long and hard. 

The length of the average patrol into restricted areas would be hard 
to fix. Much depends upon the location of the base station and the distance 
to be covered. Before the war some big patrols lasted for six to twelve 
months or more, but nowadays few patrols go out for more than two months 
or so. Once the officer has been given his patrol instructions, the planning 
commences. How long should the job last? What is the population likely 
to be? How about food and supplies? How many police and carriers 
should be taken? Are there any available interpreters? And so on, ad 
infinitum. 

The patrol might well be one of about six weeks’ duration, the road 
leading through sparsely inhabited mountain terrain. For such a trip, the 
supplies and loads must be worked out very carefully. In all probability 
the same “line” of carriers will have to be used for the whole trip. With the 
exception of areas in the Highlands districts, it is not usually good policy 
to attempt inter-village carrying using the local natives until the area has 
at least been classed as “under strong influence”. To do so would be to run 
the risk of seeing the people running off with their valuable loads, tossing 
them into the bush to be collected when the patrol is safely out of the area, 


* pee in D.D.S. & N.A. Circular Instruction of 1st December, 1947—No. 8-47/48, entitled 
“F on Native People.” 
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or fighting amongst themselves to secure the most desirable loads. The 
necessity for using a permanent carrier line means that each carrier should 
not be asked to carry more than he can comfortably handle. It is laid 
down in the Native Labour legislation that the maximum load for the 
carrier is 40 pounds, but many officers will prefer not to give their men 
more than 35 pounds. The few pounds lost are more than made up in the 
long run—the carriers can maintain a better pace for a longer time, and 
their health remains better. 


How many carriers? This is another knotty problem. A compromise 
must be made — the longer the trip the more supplies needed; the more 
supplies the more carriers necessary to carry them; the more carriers the 
more mouths to feed. No patrol can hope to carry all the food required for 
perhaps 40 men for six weeks or more in the New Guinea bush. 


So it is apparent that for very long foot patrols some solution to the 
supply problem is required. In the past, much use has been made of 
the “staging” method. Many of the greatest patrols that have ever been 
carried out in the Territory were made possible only by the staging of 
large quantities of supplies by a small party. The idea is simple: the patrol 
moves slowly, carrying up part of the gear at a time and then retracing 
steps to bring up the balance. Three or four such “stages” might be necessary 
if the patrol is to be a long one and the supplies plentiful. As the days go 
by, the supplies are gradually consumed and the number of stages corres- 
pondingly reduced, until eventually the party is down to free travel. And 
naturally, by this time the aim is to be within reach of the ‘ultimate 
destination. 

The advantages of the system are self-evident. Probably the main 
advantage is that the party can be kept down to a small number, thereby 
increasing mobility. But the limitations are equally obvious. First and 
foremost, the rate of travel is very low indeed, since the patrol will be 
covering the same ground many times; this of course means that the patrol 
will be away from its base for a very long time. Secondly, efficient staging 
really requires at least two officers, and often there are not two available. 
One officer should stay with the main supply dump, and the other officer 
moves forward to select the night’s camp. Thirdly, the patrol has to be 
strung out over a lot of country, as there must be men at the base, men 
to watch the forward supply camp, and more to actually bring up the 
supplies. In the event of trouble, the party is very vulnerable as the 
available police—very seldom more than eight to 12—must be split up 
to cover the whole party, and the protection available to the carrier line 
moving up the supplies will not be sufficient. Nevertheless, it is certainly 
true to say that in the absence of aeroplanes to drop supplies, there is no 
alternative to the staging of supplies on long foot patrols. The staging will 
be rendered somewhat simpler if any significant use can be made of canoe 
or raft transport. 

In the years since the war, much use has been made of the aeroplane 
to drop supplies to ground parties, mainly in the establishment of new 
stations whilst the work of putting in an airstrip is being carried out. This 
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method is expensive, and it has one great drawback so far as foot patrolling 
is concerned; there must be some communication with headquarters so that 
the drops can be planned, and to tell the pilot when and where to go, and 
what to take. Weather reports, too, must be forwarded before the drop 
is scheduled. This means wireless, and wireless in the past has usually 
meant an antiquated Army-type 3BZ teleradio, with its attendant batteries, 
charging motor and fuel—probably 20 extra carriers to be fed, such 
is the bulk of this equipment. Whilst the use of newer and more efficient 
types of portable teleradios, using small and light dry cells, is becoming 
common, it is still not always possible to obtain such sets for regular patrol 
use. This is particularly true of areas other than the Highlands. So the 
average patrol will do without wireless and aeroplanes, and will carry 
whatever can be carried. 


The compromise is finally reached, and the number of carriers decided 
upon. For the trip that we have in mind about 30 carriers would finally 
be selected from the applicants for the jobs. Only men in good physical 
condition are taken and it is wise to choose, if possible, men from the 
mountain areas for inland patrolling. Although the coastal natives are 
often far bigger and stronger, they rarely possess the stamina and resistance 
to cold that the smaller and lighter people of the mountains have. 


Thirty carriers may sound a lot, but the amount that they can carry 
is severely limited. Each man must carry at least one blanket, a shirt and 
perhaps a woollen sweater. Each must carry his newspaper for cigarette 
rolling, his matches and twist tobacco, comb, mirror and jews-harp, his 
lime gourd and betel nut. All this is the personal impedimenta of the 
carrier, and the wise officer will not too severely restrict it. And on top 
of it all, the Government cargo must be carried. 


The entire success of the patrol will in the long run depend on the 
lowly carrier. If given good treatment, and allowed to tackle his load in 
his own way, he will cheerfully follow his officer through the worst that 
New Guinea can offer. His pay is small—rarely above 30/- per month 
for even the hardest patrol—and his food will be rough, sparse and 
sometimes infrequent. Not enough credit is given to this human beast of 
burden for the incredible feats that he habitually performs on patrol. The 
average officer will walk for anything up to 10 hours per day whilst in the 
bush. He carries very little, usually nothing more than a field-book, compass 
and perhaps a pistol. The carriers keep pace with him, loaded as they are. 
And it is an exceptional officer who is not a very tired man when he turns 
in at night. The fatigue of the carriers can be imagined. The late F. E. 
Williams, Government Anthropologist, Papua, paid tribute to the carriers 
of a patrol that he was accompanying in the Southern Highlands in 1939. 
He writes: s 

“How a 97-pound (I have just weighed one of the smallest) carrier 
contrives to keep up with a 44 pound tin of rice on his shoulders is 
something to reflect on, whether with feelings of humility or with a 
vicarious pride in the powers of the human frame. The carriers as a 
whole, I understand, have done very well, and one cannot but admire 
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their mulish courage. As I write this at Kutubu a large number of 
Orokaiva are engaged in weeding the sweet potatoes and the air resounds 
with their singing—a really glorious noise—though why they should 
feel like singing is difficult to imagine. It is possibly because to-day is 
Saturday and their meat and tobacco are soon due. They chant in the 
same way, two leaders singing a phrase antiphonally and then the whole 
party joining in splendid chorus, as they paddle homewards across the 
lake. It is a most impressive sound and presumably shows that they are 
in good heart, or happy in the expectation of the two fundamental 
pleasures within their reach — food and rest.”* 


The organisation of the carrier line and the supplies is something of 
an art. Many things will be required on the journey. Anything left behind 
will have to stay behind: there are no comfortable, well-stocked stores in 
the bush. The amount of food that is to be carried must be decided. There 
will be but 30 carriers, but other hungry mouths will have to be fed on the 
march. There are the police, of whom later. There are, perhaps, an 
interpreter and a guide or two. A native medical orderly is very comforting 
to have along, if he has had a little training. And finally there is the officer. 
Thirty carriers cannot carry food for so many in addition to the hundred 
other things required on a patrol. So a food reserve is carried. It may be 
10 days’ rations, or two weeks’, depending upon the estimated food 
reserves of the area that is to be covered. This reserve is actually for 
emergency use only in the early days of the patrol. The patrol tries, as far 
as possible, to live off the land and, mainly, from food purchased from 
the natives. To this end, trade goods are carried. 


Trade is the money of the patrol. It can consist of many things. In 
most areas, common salt is very valuable, and this is particularly true in the 
mountainous interior, where salt is a great rarity. Once the people become 
used to the sharp taste, it is possible to feed a patrol for days on a few 
pounds of salt. However, this item is refused in certain areas, notably the 
Kukukuku territory of the Morobe District. The Kukukuku people make 
their own pungent, bitter salt mixture from the distillation of the ashes of 
Pitpit, a member of the sugarcane family, and efforts to persuade them 
to accept the white man’s product have not met with much success. In 
nearly all areas, shells of all kinds find eager acceptance. They are usually 
varieties of cowries, pearl shell, bailer shells, clam shells and the like. 
Coloured beads and strips of red cloth are valued in certain areas. Mirrors, 
scissors, face paint, scent, razor blades, small and large knives, axes and 
tomahawks, assorted trash, made in Japan—all find a ready acceptance 
in some place or other. 

In addition to food supplies and trade goods, the patrol must carry 
a large and varied assortment of camping gear. The personal supplies of 
the officer, his clothes, spare boots, rations, lamp, rifle, a few books, 
mapping equipment and so on must be carried. Tents for the party are 
necessary—there are few places where it is possible to sleep without cover 





° From F, E. Williams’ ae to ~ ‘ou Report, emery of —— 1938-1939: 
on the Grasslanders”—per favour Mr. B. B. Corrigan, D.D.S. & N.A 
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in the mountains and rain-forests of New Guinea. The lighter the tents 
the better. Probably the very best are made of japara, but some success 
has been gained with the use of strips of a heavy calico, used as tent flys. 
The most usual tents that Government Stores supply for this work are 
unsuitable, owing to their weight and bulk. Cooking gear for the party is 
bulky but necessary—the little things must not be forgotten. 


All supplies must be safely and securely packed, if possible in water- 
tight containers. Odds and ends of old tentage can be successfully 
waterproofed with oil or paint. Empty fifty-pound biscuit tins can be made 
into quite effective one-man packs. Even Government mail-bags are often 
efficiently but illegally pressed into service. Torrential rain is likely to fall 
at any time, and it would obviously be a disaster if the rice ration, for 
example, should be soaked and so ruined. Rice and tinned beef form the 
basis of the patrol rations, and must be protected accordingly. It is probably 
best for mountain work to pack all possible supplies in one-man packs 
rather than follow the more usual coastal method of slinging one heavy 
bundle on a long pole, suspended between the shoulders of two men. The 
more compact and accessible the loads, the faster will be the pace of 
the loaded patrol. 


There remains the task of the selection of members of the Native 
Constabulary to accompany the patrol. In many cases the patrol will be 
led by a single white officer, although it is policy to ensure that two lead 
the patrol wherever possible. The choice of police is of even greater 
importance to the single officer. He has to depend utterly on his police 
for his executive decisions to be put into effect. A really good and level- 
headed non-commissioned officer is worth his weight in salt to the patrol 
officer. Such a man can assume many of the tasks and responsibilities that 
normally would fall to the lot of a second white officer. The N.C.O. must 
have absolute control over his police, and must get on well with them. He 
must be able to maintain discipline, for patrol discipline in restricted areas 
must of necessity be very strict. The police on these patrols are armed 
with the regulation .303 rifle, and are issued with five to 10 rounds of 
ammunition per man, which is never issued in routine patrolling. If a 
tense situation should arise, a nervous or hot-tempered man might well 
disregard instructions and perhaps open fire without the order. Then 
indeed the patrol could find itself in a nasty situation and blood could well 


be shed. Hence the necessity for strict discipline, and for police that can 
be absolutely relied upon. 


The Royal Papuan and New Guinea Constabulary contains many 
good men, cheerful and willing and prepared to faithfully follow their 
white officer, if he treats them in any way fairly. The records of the 
Department of District Services and Native Affairs are full of examples of 
the courage and devotion to duty of members of the Native Constabulary. 
The native constable will have come from one of the many districts in 
New Guinea that “have the name” for supplying recruits for the police 
training depots. For example, police service is a tradition in the Waria, 
and virtually every village will have some of its menfolk “away with the 
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police”. And many villages point with pride to the grizzled old veterans of 
many a long, hard patrol in the service of the Government, who come back 
to their villages at the expiry of their time and assume the blue peaked 
cap with the broad red stripe that identifies the “Luluai” or Government- 
appointed village headman. The Waria makes a fine constable and a fine 
non-com. He is often at loggerheads with his opposite number from the 
Sepik. Both areas produce spirited, tough police with a strong sense of 
justice and loyalty, who respond well to firm but fair treatment. They are 
usually good physical specimens who can be relied upon to stay with the 
pace. 

I do not want to give the impression that these are the only police 
who should be taken on restricted-area patrols. To do so would be to 
malign the products of other districts. But detachments of police on the 
Trust Territory side, at least, will almost certainly contain police from 
the Sepik or the Waria, so the above remarks are not out of place. 


Mountain patrolling often involves the crossing of rivers and streams 
that can be very dangerous, particularly after rains. For this reason, it 
is as well to obtain some police who are at home in water, and who know 
how to swim. The police will often be called into service to assist the 
loaded carriers as they struggle across, and to be of any use for such work 
the policeman should not be afraid of water. And the policeman who can 
swim is not usually afraid. 


Once the police have been selected and the carriers engaged and 
loaded, the patrol sets out from the base station, usually following for the 
first few days some well-defined native track. Later it may be necessary 
to leave the track and “break bush”. This can be very hard work if tangled 
country is encountered. When the patrol is forced to break bush, it is the 
task of the police to swing the bushKnives to clear a path for the loaded 
carriers. If the patrol can stick to the crest of a ridge, so much the better. 
It is when the route requires that cross-country travel be tackled that the 
going becomes tough. Whilst many officers prefer to walk behind their 
patrol in controlled country, others feel that it is a better plan to lead the 
patrol line, and this is the method most usually adopted in restricted areas. 
The police are scattered along the line, with the task of keeping the carriers 
together and protecting the line. The rear will be brought up by two of the 
steadiest and most reliable police of the party. They have the important 
task of protecting the rear, and keeping up those halt and lame carriers 
that eventually finish up at the tail of the patrol. The pace must be that 
of the slowest member of the party, but at the same time it is usually 
necessary to see that the pace is not too slow. 


As the patrol moves through the bush, crossing rivers, spurs and 
mountains, the officer maps the route as well he might with the available 
equipment, which is seldom elaborate. In patrolling with but one officer, 
it is difficult to give much time to this phase of activity. Serious and 
accurate mapping requires at least two officers who must be prepared to 
spend a lot of time on this task, to the exclusion of much of the work 
usually carried out by patrols into restricted areas. 
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If the patrol is to penetrate some new country, the officer will have 
tried to get what information he can from the village people that live on 
the fringes. It will usually be found that some native or other will have 
knowledge of the dialects spoken by the interior natives, and such people 
will be enlisted as guides and interpreters to accompany the patrol. Great 
care must be taken in the selection of interpreters. The patrol is almost 
entirely at the mercy of the interpreter, and bad or vindictive interpretation 
can ruin the chances of a good contact. The importance of this member of 
the patrol will be shown later. 


And so the patrol travels in to the people who are to be contacted. 
The layman probably asks: “What manner of natives are these who have 
not seen the white man or felt the benefits of his civilisation?” The primitive 
Melanesian, seen in his own environment and secure in the sufficiency of 
his life and culture finds himself in harmony with all that he knows of his 
world. He is no shrinking savage, fawning and eager to do the bidding 
of any imperious stranger. He is keen, alert and alive. His native haughty 
spirit makes him curious of the motives of the strange, new force confronting 
him. 

For centuries before the coming of the whites, the peoples of New 
Guinea lived uneasily together in a state of intermittent warfare. The 
native lived in his small village of some hundred or two souls. Sometimes 
groups of villages would live amicably together, but this was the exception. 
Such peoples showed a united front to all strangers. In the mountains, the 
members of a group stuck together and showed their teeth to all their 
fellows. Vendetta, feud and raid raged ceaselessly. No man ventured out 
of his door without his bow, arrows and stone or wooden club. To stray 
outside the area claimed by one’s group was certain death. It follows that 
the stranger to these savages was automatically an enemy—kill or be 
killed was the order of the day. And it was enthusiastically carried out. 
To-day, the natives of the restricted and unexplored areas of the Territory 
live just the same sort oi a life. Rapine, murder and indifference for human 
life and suffering is still the rule in these communities. 

This brief, and all too generalised picture of the state of the nation in 
the uncontrolled areas is necessary to an understanding of the behaviour 
of primitive peoples under stress. The impact of a large body of strange 
natives led by a being with white skin, carrying all sorts of fascinating 
articles with them, is bound to be immense. Once a people have experienced 
contact with Government patrols, then the old order has definitely and 
absolutely finished. It is true that it may take the native some little time to 
realise this, but in the end he has to accept the remorseless and probably 
unpalatable fact. 


In all probability, the first contact that the patrol makes will be with 
a party of armed, nervous men. They are armed, because that is their 
custom, and anyway, they do not know what to make of the invading 
force (as it must often appear to them to be). Therefore they bear their 
weapons to be ready for any emergency. The fact that the first natives 
seen in the new country will be bearing arms.should not be taken for an 
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intention to attack the patrol. It is important to realise that in many cases 
the natives will attack through fear only—fear of the intentions of the 
patrol and of their motives for making this journey into their country. So 
it behoves the patrol officer to step lightly. In very few cases will primitive 
natives deliberately attack a patrol at first sight unless they are provoked 
either by their own fear or by the actions of the patrol. Deliberate attacks 
might well come later, when the natives become aware of the wealth in 
trade goods that the party carries, or when some careless member of the 
patrol has killed a native pig, stolen some food from a garden, or—most 
foolishly of all—attempted to interfere with the women. 

The people will usually know of the coming of the patrol long before 
the patrol reaches them. Bad news travels fast in Melanesia as elsewhere. 
Usually, the women and children will have been sent off to places of safety 
in the bush, whilst the men remain nervously at home to await coming 
events. The calm and deliberate approach of a patrol, in broad daylight, 
is quite foreign to native mentality. If the people do not bolt, or throw a 
few hasty spears at the party as soon as they sight it, then there is a good 
chance of establishing some sort of friendly relations with them. This will 
often be done quite easily—some of the people will be induced to come 
up to the patrol and accept gifts, and will soon forget their fear in their 
wonder. At other times, the people will refuse to come anywhere near 
the patrol, but will remain at a safe distance, listening to the welcomes 
and protestations of friendship that the interpreter is making, with a stoical 
and unconvinced air. A lot now depends on the interpreter. It helps a 
lot if the officer has managed to secure the services of some native who has 
had friendly personal contact with the “wild men”, as Pidgin calls them. 
Quite often, villages living on the fringes of the new country will have 
established a relationship, generally trading, with the people of the interior. 
In New Guinea native politics, Trade is the great common denominator. 
Peoples who are mutually hostile will often still have trading avenues open, 
and a truce will reign whilst trading operations are carried out. The steel 
and cloth of the outside villages are exchanged for the crude salt, dogs’ 
teeth, paradise plumes and weapons of the interior natives. This trade is 
vital to both; hence the truce that makes the trading possible. 

The traders of the villages on the fringes of the restricted area will 
often pick up the dialect of the uncontacted people on their ventures into 
the interior, and these will usually make good and reliable interpreters, 
since they are themselves interested in maintaining good relations. Some- 
times the officer will be forced through lack of any suitable alternative to 
take an interpreter from a group that is actually hostile to the one that he 
hopes to contact. And this often happens through ignorance—the officer 
will not know that the interpreter that he will be so dependent on is at 
loggerheads with the interior people. If this should happen, then the 
interpreter might well try to use the strength of the Government party to 
work off some old score by deliberately misinterpreting the officer’s words 
in the hope that a fight will be provoked. 


In a first contact, the giving of presents will often help to break down 
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the initial distrust and fear of the people. If the leader of the group can 
be induced to accept a knife or a tomahawk, then a big step forward has 
been made. It will usually be found that the people know something of 
the superior qualities of the white man’s steel, and steel items are usually 
keenly and even fiercely sought. Savage natives of the interior will often 
carry out bloody raids on the villages of peaceful people living on the 
boundaries of their land just to obtain the steel axes and knives that the 
controlled natives have brought home from their work on the plantations 
and in the towns. The officer talks to the armed men, tries to calm their 
fears about what the patrol is doing in their country, and tries to get them 
to come into the camp area. He is not too obviously eager, for this would 
make the people suspicious of his motives. Nor does he attempt to capture 
any of the people so that he can later demonstrate his good intentions, 
for this would certainly be misconstrued. If the people are still unwilling 
to approach the party the best thing to do is to camp and wait. The camp 
should be set up in a prominent place, where it can be easily seen. At the 
same time, the defence aspect should be carefully considered, as it is always 
possible that the people might become jittery and attempt an attack. It 
would be foolish to camp too close to the houses of the natives, or right 
in the lee of a high spur from which arrows could easily be lobbed into 
the camp area. It is unwise, too, to camp in or very near to the village 
gardens. This cannot be avoided in some areas, where small gardens are 
scattered right around the village groups. Water should be in the near 
vicinity of the camp, so that water parties do not have to go too far for 
water. It’s probably best not to camp right by swiftly running water, as the 
noise of the flowing water might cover up an attempt to creep on the sleeping 
camp. Sentries are posted every night to watch for signs of trouble—indeed, 
watches should be kept from the time of leaving the station, and the police 
and carriers should be thoroughly drilled in the procedures to be followed 
in the event of later trouble. The police can usually be trusted to keep 
good watch, as their own necks are at stake. In new country there are 
usually a number of the carriers who will take it upon themselves to keep 
a good eye open, should they consider that there is any likelihood of 
trouble eventuating. The police must watch during the day, too, when the 
natives are coming into the camp area to barter food for trade. Most 
officers erect a light rope fence around the immediate camp area, and the 
people soon learn not to come inside the rope whilst they are bearing arms. 


If the officer is patient, the people will eventually be aroused to such 
a pitch of curiosity that some of them will pluck up enough courage to 
approach the camp. When, later, they return to their people, bearing 
fascinating gifts and with much talk of the strange people that have come 
among them, the first step towards a successful contact has been made. 
If still treated with tact and courtesy, the people will soon come into ‘the 
camp area, bringing welcome food to be exchanged for trade. It is amazing 
how quickly primitive Melanesians overcome their initial fear and shyness 
of the patrol. If all goes well they are spon all over the camp, examining 
the strange new products of the technical skill of the white man, talking 
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with police and carriers—through the interpreter—and generally satisfying 
their tremendous and insatiable curiosity. The first appearance of women 
and children in the camp generally signifies that the people are at last 
satisfied that they have nothing to fear from the patrol. If the people 
steadfastly refuse to bring in their families, then the officer can be sure 
that there are still lingering doubts. Also, most natives will see that their 
women and children are safely out of harm’s way before they launch any 
attack that they may be contemplating. The non-appearance of dependants, 
after a reasonable time, is therefore a signal for caution. 


It is now that good discipline of police and carriers tells. Any trouble 
at this stage could not only ruin the contact, but could swiftly provoke 
bloodshed. It is better to try to stop the patrol rank and file from doing any 
trading on their own account with the people. All trading should be done 
through the officer and it is his responsibility to see that the people are 
satisfied with the payment they receive. If they are not, they could easily 
take it out on the next patrol that passes through. At the same time, the 
patrol officer must deal shrewdly with the natives; he must at all times 
remember the man who comes in after him. Should he inflate the value 
of trade and so ruin the market, then the next officer to visit the area 
might strike trouble. He would pay a much lower price for food than did 
the first man, and this would be bound to cause much dissatisfaction with 
the people. It is not possible to say what the value of trade is in all areas, 
as this will differ widely. But in most areas a large spoon of salt or a 
small knife should buy a large net bag of sweet potatoes. Three or four 
of the small cowries called “girigiri” in Pidgin English will buy a small bag. 
A pig might be worth either a large bushknife or a tomahawk, or in some 
areas both. 


The new trading relationship that has been established should be 
carefully exploited. The people themselves understand and have confidence 
in such relationships, common as they are in their own society. At this 
stage, there must be no attempt at giving any orders or instructions. This 
will come later, when some measure of control has been established. As 
the people gain confidence, the patrol will often be generously invited to 
co-operate with their new friends in the extermination of some neighbouring 
group with whom they are at war. Needless to say, the officer does not allow 
his patrol to get mixed up in any native warfare. The patrol must be 
absolutely impartial in these early stages of contact. When, finally, 
the patrol does move off to the next group a check should be made of 
any men who might try to accompany the patrol “to show the way”, armed 
to the teeth and obviously hoping to see their enemies wiped out by their 
new allies. Any such gentlemen should be gently but firmly discouraged. 

It will often be found that the new group will be apprehensive of the 
patrol, as it has safely passed through the territory of their enemies. They, 
themselves, could not conceive of any but friends passing through such 
hostile country, and they often assume that the patrol is friendly to their 
enemies, and therefore enemies to them. This almost superstitious fear 
of one’s neighbours is very often a feature that makes difficult the task of 
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extending contact in New Guinea. A group will assure the patrol officer in 
terms of deepest dread that the people over the hill are the most ferocious, 
pitiless people it is possible to imagine. Upon the patrol finally reaching 
this group of super-savage natives the same terrible stories will be told of the 
group just left behind, and the people will wonder how on earth the 
patrol managed to get through safely. But the same tactics as were used 
before will in all probability win over the new group. 


When the camp is set up, it is important to obtain the permission of 
the people to use the ground, if this it at all possible. The ground, the 
poles that are cut for the tents, firewood, water and food should all be 
paid for. By so doing, the natives are deprived of the excuse of aggression 
on the part of the patrol, should they decide to attack, and in any case 
they are usually very pleased to accept small payments for these things. 
Patrol personnel should be forbidden to take food from the native gardens, 
and the livestock of the people must be respected. Attention to this sort of 


detail goes a long way towards convincing them of the good intentions of 
the patrol. 


Firearms demonstrations are valuable in first contacts. Apart from 
the other obvious aspects of the question, it is unfair to allow primitive 
natives to run the risk of attacking a party armed with rifles. Once they 
have seen the effects of rifle-fire, and heard the terrifying reports, they 
will usually be very wary of running up against such unusual weapons. 
It is a good idea to demonstrate the killing power of the rifle on a pig 
that has been purchased for food. Pigs are difficult to kill with native 
weapons, and the lethal effect of a .303 bullet in the head is not lost on 
the average native. It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the shot should 
not miss. In areas where shields form part of the armament of the fighting 
man, the power of the rifle. can be ably demonstrated by binding several 
shields to a post. These shields are normally proof to arrows, and the ease 
with which a bullet pierces several of them is impressive. At the sound 
of the rifles many of the people will probably run, whilst others will be 
paralysed with fear. However, this is preferable to allowing them to charge 
into the muzzles of rifles, ignorant of the killing power of such weapons. 


If the patrol can spare the time, and has the necessary equipment, 
many friends can be won for the Government by the doctoring of the many 
small wounds, sores and ulcers that primitive man is so prone to acquiring. 
Well-nigh miraculous results can be obtained from the use of N.A.B. 
intravenous injections on patients badly infected with the unpleasant 
skin disease known as “Yaws”. A course of these injections will rapidly 
clear up the pronounced skin eruptions that characterise the disease, 
which is akin to a type of venereal disease although transmitted quite 
innocently through skin contact. It is a very common disease, particularly 
on the coast. Yaws yield themselves so rapidly to this treatment that the 
skin is usually quite cleared up in a matter of days. But for the treatment 
to be fully effective, it is necessary for the patient to receive a course of 
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injections over a period of at least 10 days, which means that the patrol 
must remain in the area for that length of time. This is by no means 
always possible. 

In passing, it might be added that the majority of inland natives 
newly contacted are singularly free from diseases that are so common 
among the people of the coast. Because of this, it is essential to ensure 
that all patrol personnel have a clean bill of health before they are allowed 
to enter restricted areas. The people of these areas have very little resistance 
to introduced diseases, and it behoves the patrol officer not to introduce 
them before their time. Such apparently mild complaints as influenza, 
measles and dysentery will quickly sweep through an area, killing a high 
proportion of their victims. 

The foregoing has been a much simplified account of ideal first 
contacts, but of course things do not always work out as they are hoped. 
The patrol might well be unfortunate enough to strike a group who will 
not give the patrol officer a chance to put his ideas on “peaceful penetration” 
to work. The patrol might happen to completely surprise a group, 
thoroughly terrifying them, and in the wild moments that follow it is not 
unlikely that a few arrows will be discharged. Some peoples definitely 
go in for cold-blooded, planned ambushes and really concerted group 
attacks. Certain of the Kukukuku peoples before mentioned are past 
masters of this form of fighting, and they are not above a swift surprise 
raid on a sleeping patrol camp just before dawn. It is too bad if the 
guards should happen to be asleep also. Patrols have been attacked by 
steel-hungry people who have seen the carelessly displayed wealth of knives 
and tomahawks that form the patrol trade. It is definitely bad practice 
to show too much steel. Primitive natives soon sum up the strength and 
the weakness of the patrol. The fact,that so many of the party carry no 
weapons and are loaded heavily will be remarked. And they may be 
tempted to try to get some of that steel from those loaded men, by force 
or arms. They will not usually try it more than once, since if the patrol is 
alert many of the attackers are bound to stop bullets. 


As the circumstances of every attack on a patrol differ, it is not 
possible to set down any master plan for repelling them. But there is 
no doubt at all that the officer owes a duty to his patrol, and to the patrols 
that will come in after him, as well as to the primitive peoples that he is 
trying to contact. If all else fails, and the people are still obviously bound 
to try their strength against the patrol for whatever reason, then the patrol 
must be prepared to meet force with force. The attack, when it comes, 
may take the form of an ambush of a part of the patrol line, or it may 
be delivered by bowmen from a nearby ridge. Most dangerous of all the 
possible kinds of attack is the sudden, concerted rush of a mass of armed, 
excited men. 

A mere threat of attack is not justification for opening fire. But once 
an attack has been launched, and arrows are falling among the members 
of the patrol, then the patrol officer is forced to order the police to open 
fire to protect the members of his party. In many cases, the first couple 
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of volleys—fired over the heads of the advancing natives—will so disconcert 
them that they will smartly turn and run. If they still press on with the 
attack, then there is no alternative to firing directly at the people. 


Such engagements are usually of short duration. Bow and arrows 
can very seldom stand up for long to rifle-fire. The police should be 
ordered to cease fire as soon as it is possible to do so safely. Continued 
tiring after the attackers have turned and fled would be hard to justify. 
The officer must remember that he is legally responsible for any deaths 
among the attackers, but morally responsible for the members of his 
own patrol. After an unsuccessful attack, the people will usually flee 
into the bush. It is now up to the officer to sit down and wait for the 
people to return. He must not move off—unless, of course, some members 
of his party are so severely injured that medical attention is required—for 
by so doing he leaves a mess of his making for the next man to clean up. 
And usually the people do come in, very timid now and anxious to please. 
Having once been thoroughly beaten, many primitive natives will freely 
admit that they hoped to kill the members of the patrol for their trade, 
for revenge for some action of a previous patrol, or “just for the hell of it”. 
Their philosophy is simple: try it once; if you can get away with it, well 
and good—if not, better to come to terms with the victors. In their eyes 
an unprovoked attack on a patrol is quite justified. There is nothing 
reprehensible about it; it is good, sound, native war policy. Hence the 
usual lack of feelings of remorse or regret if some member of the patrol is 
wounded. In native eyes this is merely the result of a legitimate form of 
tactics. 

It is a fact that an unsuccessful attack on a patrol, even though 
several of the attackers may be killed in the process, usually clears the 
air and ensures that the particular group will not fall out with the Govern- 
ment again. Although here again there are exceptions. 


Once the attack has been beaten off and the contact has again 
been established, it is best for the officer’not to take any further action 
in the matter. It would obviously be unfair to charge the people involved 
in a Court, for in many cases the people will have attacked only through 
what they regard as a legitimate motive. Of course, if attacks are continually 
delivered on Government patrols then Court action will have to be taken. 
A spell in gaol in New Guinea confers no disgrace on a man, and usually 
imparts a good deal of useful education in the ways and aims of the 
Government. If any natives are killed in attacks it is good policy to give 
their relatives some small payments of trade to “finish” the affair in 
good New Guinea fashion. The Government can well afford this gesture, 
whether the attack was provoked or not. The officer should also blind 
himself to any raids, murders or fights that might be going on in the 
vicinity when the area is first contacted. The essential thing to do is to 
open up a friendly relationship with the people. After some little contact 
has been made is plenty of time to stop the people from fighting. 

After several patrols have been made into the area, some slight degree 
of influence will have been established. Now is the time for the patrol 
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officer to tell the people that the good old days are over, and that fighting 
and raiding must cease. Government influence can hardly spread widely 
through an area that is continually racked by fear and uncertainty. But, 
it must be realised, once definite instructions have been issued that all anti- 
social activity must henceforth cease, the officer has once and for all 
committed himself and the Government to the task of seeing that the orders 
are obeyed. Very probably the orders will not be obeyed, and the officer is 
then bound to run down the offenders and charge them. Such offenders will 
probably escape with a few months in gaol, even when convicted of 
crimes that the Western world would call “murder”. Once the people 
really understand that the Government means business, then penalties 
for disobedience can be increased. The people cannot be allowed to get 
away with it, for if they do, the prestige of the Government in that particular 
area will have received a severe blow and the work of contact will be put 
back probably for years. 


There is a further responsibility entailed. It is very seldom indeed 
that all groups of an entire area will be brought simultaneously under 
control. In most cases, the patrol will be successful in persuading one or 
two groups to lay down their arms and will then commence the task of 
persuading their neighbours to do likewise. However, this usually takes 
time. And in the process, the people who have laid down their arms will 
often be joyously raided by their armed neighbours, who are quick to 
seize such a marvellous opportunity for safe, profitable raiding. So it follows 
that the Government is bound to protect, as far as it is able, those newly 
peaceful groups who are at the mercy of their enemies. The process of 
contact has to be continued until the whole area is under control, and all 
arms have been laid down. It would be unforgivable to abandon groups who 
have agreed to give the Government's ideas a fair trial. Such groups, in the 
first fine flush of their enthusiasm, will sometimes go to the lengths of 
destroying entirely their stock of weapons leaving them with nothing to 
repel an invading force. Eventually peace will reign throughout the 
whole area, but the interim period is so often one of much strenuous 
walking and full-blooded cursing by the patrol officer. 

The time will come for the patrol to return to the base. It is one of 
the drawbacks to the patrolling system that the availability of supplies 
determines the time that can be spent in any area. More ground will 
be covered if the patrol can return to the home station in a circle, visiting 
other natives as it travels, rather than retracing its steps. It is just as well 
to give newly contacted peoples time to settle down and digest the eventful 
happenings, that have occurred. A patrol retracing its steps would also 
probably strain the food resources of the people who only a few weeks 
previously have contributed sometimes more than they can afford to 
the patrol menu. Forty or so men who are walking through hard country 
will consume a lot of native food in a couple of days, and often the hosts 
will not number more than a hundred or two. 

It will often be found that young natives of the newly contacted 
groups will be eager to accompany the patrol back to the station, in order 
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that they may see more of the ways of the Government. This question 
deserves some close consideration. If the people are agreeable for some 
of their young men to go with the patrol, and provided that there is no 
question of any coercion by the officer, I personally consider that it is a 
good move. A lot of very solid gain can be thereby had, and this is worth 
the risk that one of the men could die whilst he is under the care of the 
Government. Any natives that are taken from a group should be male, 
obviously, and they should be young, healthy males. Whilst it is very 
praiseworthy on humanitarian grounds to offer to take sick natives back 
to the station for hospital treatment, it is very bad practice from the 
administrative point of view. Such people could very easily die on the 
march, or later in hospital. It will be hard to convince the people, later, 
that the Government did not do away with these sick natives. Strong 
resentment will almost certainly result from a bald statement that friends 
or relatives have died so far from their homes as a result of sickness. There 
will probably be dark mutters that sorcerers were the cause of the deaths. 
And any attempt by the officer to offer compensation for the deaths might 
be interpreted as a confession of guilt. Healthy young natives have a better 
chance of coming back safely and will most benefit from a stay at the station. 

A great advantage of this practice is that the young natives often go 
with the patrol to enemy territory. These enemies are seen to be normal 
men, like themselves, and not the terrible creatures of their fathers’ imagin- 
ations. The young people see how the Government makes friends with its 
enemies—once they get over their initial fear, they may even be induced 
to speak with them. Primitive peoples live very parochial lives, and it is 
this parochialism, allied with unreasonable fear of their neighbours, that 
makes it impossible for these people to live at peace with each other in their 
untouched state. 

The patrol having arrived back at the station, the young savages are 
given clothing, blankets and messing gear. They sleep either in the labour 
quarters or with the police. During the day they do light work around the 
station grounds. Most of the people on the station will take a keen delight 
in educating the newcomers. They show them around the station and tell 
them tall stories—unless watched, they carry the educating process to 
undesirable lengths and are not above trying to swindle the newcomers 
out of their tobacco ration. Gradually the men from the bush gain a work- 
ing knowledge of the lingua franca of the Territory, be it Pidgin English or 
Police Motu. The young natives will often attach themselves to certain of 
the labourers and police who have shown the greatest interest in them. 
They are often unwilling to leave to go back to their homes. 

Great care must be taken of these natives whilst they are the guests 
of the Government. Every precaution should be taken to safeguard their 
health. In particular must they be protected against malaria, should the 
station be situated in a malarial belt. Many mountain people in New 
Guinea are free from this scourge. A few months of good and regular food 
and light work produces great change in the appearance of the young men. 
The officer makes a careful record of the names, villages and next of 
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kin of these natives. There is always the possibility that the exigencies of 
the Service will require that the officer be suddenly shifted away from his 
station to a new one before he has had the time to return the natives to 
their homes. The new officer must have all possible information of these 
natives—should no record be kept and a native die, then the new officer 
could well be entirely ignorant of the death and would be in an awkward 
position when the relatives start asking questions. 


If the worst happens and one of the youngsters dies, then all that 
can be done is to go back to the area with the others and tell the villagers 
what happened, trusting to the accounts of the surviving young men to 
make the people realise that everything possible was done. If the 
explanation is accepted—and, indeed, in any case—then payment for the 
death should be made. Such a situation is bound to be difficult. The risk 
is worth running for the concrete benefits that are obtained. The Govern- 
ment now has young men in the new groups who have seen the might of 
the Government, who speak a little of the “talk” of the Government and 
who usually count themselves as friends of the Government. These are 
truly powerful friends to have at Court. 


The logical outcome is the establishment of a new station in some 
Strategic position in the new country, from which future patrolling can be 
carried out. The station is a constant reminder to the people of the power 
of the Government, and in time they learn to bring their troubles to be 
settled by the “Kiap”, instead of seizing the nearest club and settling the 


matter on the spot. Soon, too, the people will be censused for the first 
time, and their names and particulars will be kept in the village in the 
Village Book. From this day on, some sort of a record will be kept of their 
movements, of births, marriages and deaths. The census is a far more 
significant thing to these people than*it can possibly be to us. The Village 
Book is a symbol of change and those who have been issued with a book 
will often point the finger of scorn to more backward neighbours who have 
not yet received one. After a while some leader of the group will be 
given the cap of the Luluai, and when this stage has been reached it may 
be fairly claimed that the area is under control. 


I would again like to emphasise that the foregoing in no way is 
intended to be anything more than the observations and opinions of one 
officer. However, several officers experienced in the type of patrolling 
described have seen this paper and all agree with the general outline of it. 


There is still quite a lot of work left to be done, but the art of 
the long patrol in the Restricted Areas of the Territory of Papua and 
New Guinea is dying. More and more stations are being set up in these 
areas, reducing the number of such patrols required. Once the average 
officer has had some experience of patrolling in this type of country, he 
will not be easily satisfied with patrolling of a more routine nature. 














Population Policies In India, 
Pakistan And Japan—Some 
Medical Aspects 


By Lotte Fink 
INDIA: 


“pS 1850 the population of the world was about 1,000 million, in 1900 

1,500 million, and in 1954 2,500 million. If present trends continue 
there will be 100,000 more mouths to feed every day.” This statement by 
Viscount Samuel in the House of Lords this year' was followed by a refer- 
ence to the position in India by Lord Macdonald of Gwaenysgor. “There 
is an important commentary by the Registrar-General for India on the 
Census of India 1951 . . . The population in India in 1951 was 360 million 
... It is nearly certain that the population will rise to 520 million in 1981 
unless (a) there is a breakdown of food supply . . . bringing epidemic and 
famine or (b) the people begin voluntarily to limit childbearing . . . The 
Report concludes that . . . agricultural development and reduction of births 
must simultaneously be pursued . . . Mr. Nehru has stated that if the 
population of India were half what it is, the standard of living and of 
civilisation would be much improved . . . They are tackling the position in 
India with some vigour and some vision.” 


To add a few more figures, “200,000 mothers die every year in India 
in connection with childbirth, or 100 out of every 1,000 young wives 
are doomed to die giving birth to children. This appalling maternal mor- 
tality is matched only by our equally shocking infant mortality.”* “Infant 
mortality in India is 163/1000 against 29/1000 in Sweden. The expecta- 
tion of life is only 27 years as against 67 in Australia and 68 in New Zea- 
land. The Hon. C. B. Gupta (then Minister for Health and Supply) said 
at the 26th All India Medical Conference in Allahabad: “What is needed to- 
day more than anything else is education in self-control, if we are not pre- 
pared to fall in line with modern trends of birth control, education in con- 
traceptives, manufacture of cheap contraceptives and birth control clinics 
for a group of every five or ten villages.’ 


What action is being taken in India to disseminate information on 
birth control? After many efforts dating back to 1921, when Dr. Karve 
opened the first birth control clinic in Poona, all organisations working 
1. Debate on World Population and Resources, 28th April, 1954. 


S. Chandrasekhar, Demographic Disarmament for India, 1951. 
Dr. A. P. Pillay, The Japanese Planned Parenthood Quarterly, April-June, 1950. 
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on behalf of this movement in a private capacity joined forces and in 1940 
the Family Planning Society started work in Bombay. Despite setbacks 
during the war, since 1942 they had been agitating for the opening of free 
family planning clinics, and the work was taken on again forcefully in 1947 
under the leadership of Lady Rama Rau. By then two municipal centres 
had been established in Bombay, and two more were opened there in 1949. 
3,000 couples attended these clinics during the first three years; at the 
same time the organisation arranged lectures and took films around the 
country to make known the existence of these clinics. The growth of 
interest was very slow, as seen by the small attendance figures. At that 
time there were only a few clinics working outside Bombay — in Poona, 
Madras and Hyderabad.‘ 


In 1946 the Health Survey and Development Committee (Bhore Com- 
mittee) had actually agreed to the giving of birth control advice where 
questions of health were involved. Its report stated: “When child bearing 
is likely to result in injury to mother or infant there is every justification 
for the practice of contraception.”* 

At that time there was no public discussion of the purely economic 
grounds for contraception. But by 1949 the Family Planning Association 
was well under way, and in that year the Army, at the suggestion of 
General Cariappa (now in Australia) integrated a family planning pro- 
gramme within its health and welfare organisation. Also in that year a 
Planning Commission was set up by the Government of India, under the 
chairmanship of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, and in its report (1951) 
it took a courageous stand on the imperative need for family planning. 
From then on there was no longer any limitation to family planning on 
economic grounds. 


In 1951 the first All India Conference on Family Planning took place 
in Bombay, attended by 110 Indian delegates. The Association had in- 
vited Dr. Abraham Stone, who was visiting India as W.H.O. consultant, to 
deliver the main address at the Conference, on methods of birth control. 
By that time the number of clinics in Bombay alone had risen to 23 — 7 
municipal free clinics and others conducted by the Family Planning Associ- 
ation, the All India Women’s Organisation, etc. Outside Bombay there 
were more than 30 clinics, apart from the Army centres. 


In his presidential address at this Conference, Dr. Chandrasekhar 
stated authoritatively that there was no specific Hindu ruling against birth 
control, or as it has now been called, family planning:’ “While our ancients 
did give considerable thought to problems of human fertility and reproduc- 


4. Report, Mrs. E. Vembu, The Japanese Planned Parenthood Quarterly, July-Dec., 1950. 

5S. Quoted in S. Chandrasekhar, De Disarmament for India, 1951. 

6. Lt.-Col. Raina, AMC, History of the Movement, Report of the Third International Conference, 
Bombay. 

7. §S. Chandrasekhar, op. cit. 
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tion, there is nothing specifically against birth control in the Hindu scrip- 
tures. In fact they do recognise the need for planned parenthood . . . The 
Kamasutra describes both chemical and occlusive methods of birth control 
.. . The Brihadyogatarangini (8th century A.D.) offers specific recipes for 
the occlusion of the cervix. In Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad (8th century 
B.C.) we are told what rituals to perform to beget intelligent and lovely 
children and what mantras are to be uttered to prevent conception. . . 
It is true there is a Vedic injunction demanding a Hindu mother to bear 
ten children . . . but it is also true that a later verse says that only the first 
child is the product of Dharma (duty) and that the later children are the 
product of Kama (lust). The Sanskrit word for son is ‘putra’ 
meaning one who delivers the parents from a hell called ‘puth’. So, if a 
Hindu wants to escape hell, he must have a son, but not a dozen children of 
whom only five or six will survive . . . the superstition of the desirability 
of a large number of children was later on added . . . The real truth is 
that our religion is not opposed to planned parenthood . . . Fdrtunately all 
great Hindu reformers have been in favour of planned parenthood and to- 
day no Hindu need run afoul of his conscience by practising contraception.” 
He also referred to Ghandi, who is in favour of birth control, but for whom 
there is only one way to achieve this aim: moral restraint. 


This first All India Conference was the forerunner of the Third Inter- 
national Conference on Family Planning, held in Bombay in November, 
1952, and attended by more than 400 Indian medical men and women and 
60 foreign delegates from twelve different countries. By this time India 
had gone ahead vigorously with the work. There were clinics all over the 
country, and films and lectures were being taken into the villages. The 
family planning clinics inside the Indian Army had reached a total of 117, 
and free advice was easily available to men and women. In the first six 
months of operation, 8,723 men and 6,107 women had availed themselves 
of these services in the Army Health centres. In Bombay, apart from the 
17 municipal centres giving free advice to women, there was a modern 
clinic established under the auspices of the Family Planning Association, 
where, under the leadership of Dr. Pillay, welfare workers and doctors 
gave birth control advice as well as infertility treatment. 


At the Conference, the model clinic was used day after day for 
courses to the delegates in the most modern methods of family planning by 
such international experts as Dr. Helena Wright (England) and Dr. Ab- 
raham Stone (U.S.A.). Professor §. Chandrasekhar reported on “Attitudes 
of Baroda Mothers towards Family Planning”. He had interviewed in 
Baroda a 5% sample of the female population between 15 and 45 years 
of age — 2,435 mothers. From the figures available at the time of the 
Conference it was clear that a majority of at least 75% were in favour 
of planned parenthood. Among the negative answers were some which 
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favoured self-control (the influence of Ghandi), but the ignorance and 
superstition of the past was still evident in others, who expressed an 
objection to any method.* 


The outstanding achievement of the Conference—the birth of the In- 
ternational Planned Parenthood Federation — was recognised by world- 
wide newspaper coverage.’ In March, 1953, the member countries included 
England, Holland, Hong Kong, India, Singapore, Sweden, the U.S.A. 
and West Germany. Regional offices were to be established in India (South 
and South East Asia); in London (Europe); and in New York (North 
America). Dr. Margaret Sanger and Lady Rama Rau had been elected 
as Honorary Presidents. In August, 1953, at Stockholm, the Federation 
was ratified. Dr. Sanger was elected President, Lady Rama Rau Chairman, 
and Dr. C. P. Blacker, England, Vice-Chairman and Honorary Secretary. 
By then Australia (The Racial Hygiene Association) and Japan had been 
accepted as Associate Members, and in 1954 these were followed by the 
Union of South Africa. Four regions of operation have been defined: 
(1) Central Asia (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma); (2) Western Pacific 
(East Indies, Oceania, the East and South-East Asian countries and Islands); 
(3) Europe, Africa, and the Near East; and (4) The Americas. 


An important concomitant of the Conference was the sanctioning of 
family planning work by Prime Minister Nehru, who presented a report 
to both Houses of Parliament on December 8, 1952 on the country’s first 5- 
year plan. It included provision for 65 lakhs rupees (about £540,000) for 
family planning development. 


In July, 1953, the Family Planning Association of India began the 
publication of a monthly Bulletin in English (first editor, Professor Chand- 
rasekhar). Any matter of importance to the movement, national or inter- 
national, is being discussed. One of its recurring topics is —‘How can 
voluntary organisations help the Government to implement the Family 
Planning programme in India?’ There are still objections to this pro- 
gramme even in the highest circles. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, India’s Health 
Minister, a staunch supporter of Ghandi’s doctrines, described the Soviet 
Health Services after her visit to Russia in 1953 as “the miracle of 
Russia”.'° “The Russians,” she said, “laughed at India for discussing the 
population problem . . . They did not believe in Birth Control . . . in fact 
wanted the population to increase further.” 

A Family Planning Pilot Research Project conducted later in several villages of Uttar 
Pradesh has revealed that 60% mothers and 55% fathers in these rural areas were eager 
to learn methods of family planning. About 70% of married women in the villages 
recorded that they did not want to have more than three or four children in all, at an 
average spacing of 34 years. (Reported in News of Population and Birth Control—the official 
Organ Of the International Planned Parenthood Federation—September, 1953.) 

9. op. cit., March, 1953. 


10. Planned, Parenthood, monthly bulletin of the Family Planning Association of India, Vol. 1, 
uly, 195 
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Voluntary sterilisation as a means of family limitation is not for- 
bidden by law and is practised to a larger extent from year to year. Yet 
in a Parliamentary Debate (August 28, 1953) in New Delhi on the question 
of making sterilisation compulsory on medical and eugenic grounds, econo- 
mists as well as the Minister for Health, Amrit Kaur, strongly objected. The 
motion was finally withdrawn, but one of the speakers, K. S. Hegde (Con- 
gress Party, Madras) said: “The Government should undertake extensive 


propaganda and provide medical facilities for voluntary sterilisation in 
hospitals.”"" 


At the moment the Family Planning Association is active in four ways: 
(1) They try to prepare the minds of the people in an educational cam- 
paign of a kind not previously known in India — lectures and open dis- 
cussions on family planning, even over the national radio stations, and 
films which are taken around the country, especially into the villages. (2) 
Clinics are opened in many places, which the Government is subsequently 
asked to support. (3) Training courses are held for doctors, welfare workers, 
nurses, midwives and health visitors. One such course, in Bombay, Jan- 
uary, 1954, included such topics as Public Health, Child Welfare and 
Child Care, as well as Marriage Guidance, Sex Education and Family 
Planning. Three weeks were spent on matters of theory and general ap- 
proach, and during the ensuing six weeks the participants had an oppor- 
tunity for practical work in the model clinic previously mentioned. (4) Re- 
search projects are being sponsored, especially into questions of fertility 
and infertility. Methods must still be found, however, which can be applied 
in the villages where mud and grass huts lack all the hygienic facilities of 
Western civilisation, and Indian scientists are working on oral contra- 
ceptives. There is a chance of finding a simple pill from the extracts 
of pisum, and that, of course, would be the solution of the Indian problem. 


At the time of writing, the idea of family planning has become so 
accepted in India that Dr. C. S. Sen, President of the 30th All India 
Medical Conference held in Hyderabad in December, 1953, could say: 
“The most realistic and recognised solution is that of family planning .. . 
A serious attempt must be made to achieve this on a nation-wide scale. . . 
It must not be confined to the intellectuals and the upper strata of society.”"” 
At the same time, the Government itself stresses the great need for volun- 
tary organisations in family planning activities. In order to deal with 
applications from voluntary agencies for funds it is understood that a 
Family Planning Grants Committee is being constituted by the Ministry of 
Health, with the Director-General of Health Services as Chairman. 


11. op. cit., Vol. I, No. 3, Sept., 1953. 
12. op. cit., Vol. 1, No. 12, June, 1954. 
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The success of all this work may become known through the findings 
of a “long term investigation of population dynamics in India” for which 
the Rockefeller Foundation have given two grants, totalling 68,450 dollars, 
to cover a 10-year period. The project will be located in the villages around 
Ludhiana, East Punjab."* 


PAKISTAN: 


In April, 1951 the Directorate of Health in Pakistan stated: “There are 
no institutions to afford facilities for contraception, but in special cases, 
necessary instructions are given by hospital authorities where further preg- 
nancy may prove detrimental to the health of the mother or the infant.”’* 
The population of Pakistan was at that time 75,687,000 in an area of 
364,218 square miles. By 1952 the population had risen to 82.23 million, 
and of these, 45 million, or 57%, lived in East Pakistan.'’* That means 
that the density per square mile was 879 persons. In West Pakistan, where 
37.23 million lived, the density per square mile was only 113. 


The All Pakistan Women’s Association is striving for “the welfare of 
the women of Pakistan, for the improvement of their social conditions . . 
and their educational and economic uplift, irrespective of caste, creed or 
colour.”’® They are working on the principle, expressed by one of the lead- 
ing women in Pakistan, the very enlightened Begum Ali Khan, that if you 
educate the mother, you educate the family. Their task is tremendous. 
The woman who still lives in Purdah, who walks silently behind her hus- 
band, who never enters a house before her ‘master’ has entered, who 
hardly ever dares to speak up, this woman is a very long way behind the 
full status of citizenship as Western people understand it. But the women 
leaders in Pakistan, doctors, teachers, women like the Begum or Dr. 
Fatme Shah, who is in charge of welfare work connected with the health 
programme inside the APWA, are carrying on the fight against ignorance 
and superstition, and of course, trying to conquer illiteracy as well. They 
did not come to the International Conference on Family Planning in Bom- 
bay, but when attending the Child Welfare Conference a week later, some 
of the women leaders visited Family Planning Clinics in Bombay and took 
information about the work there home to Karachi. 


Pakistan is a religious, a Moslem State. But it may not be generally 
known that the Moslem faith has given a definite permissive ruling on 
contraceptives.'’ The first of such Fatwa, or judgments, was pronounced 
several hundred years ago. The latest is dated January 25, 1937. This was 
issued by His Worship the Supreme Teacher Sheikh Abdel Magid Selim, 


cit., Vol. 1, No. January, 1954. 

ews of Population a Birth Control, No. |, January, 1952. 
. APWA Constitution, All Pakistan Women's hie Karachi, 1952. 
. News of Population and Birth Control, May, 1952. 
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Mufti of the Egyptian Realm, the highest judicial authority under Moslem 
Law, the Grand Mufti who is the interpreter of the Law. Any Moslem who 
wishes to know the position of Moslem Law on any personal matter may 
submit a question to the Mufti and receive an official interpretation. An 
Egyptian enquired . . . whether he or his wife would be allowed to take 
certain measures recommended by medical men to avoid frequent child- 
bearing, so that a long interval might pass between one childbirth and the 
next in order that the mother might be rested and the father spared undue 
economic hardship. Before answering, the Mufti consulted the lawyers of 
the Hanafy School — the most important of the four schools of Islamic 
Law and Religion. After profound examination the Mufti summed up: 
“Tt is permissible for either husband or wife by mutual consent, to take any 
measures . . . in order to prevent conception.” He referred to both natural 
and artificial methods. Later scholars of the Hanafy School consider that 
such consent is not even necessary if either husband or wife has reasons 
such as those cited, or similar ones: mentioned are cases where the husband 
finds it great hardship to rear and provide for children born in quick suces- 
sion, or where the wife’s health is likely to deteriorate as a result of repeated 
and frequent childbirths. The problem of abortion was also included: 
opinion on this subject has differed, but the majority are inclined not to 
allow it except for a reason such as when the mother already has a young 
baby, the father cannot afford a wet nurse and the baby’s life is therefore 
endangered. Despite some opposition aroused by the Fatwa, no doctor of 
the Law has yet been able to challenge the judgment on legal grounds. The 
original Fatwa published in the Journal of the Egyptian Medical Asso- 
ciation, 20, No. 7, 54-56, July, 1937, greatly helped to clarify the thinking 
of Mohammedans, for social tradition favours big families. 


Following these discussions, the Medical Journal of Pakistan, The 
Medicus, December, 1951, had an editorial entitled “Physiological Birth 
Control”. “There are reasons to believe that contraception was considered 
permissible by the Holy Prophet of Islam even for reasons other than medi- 
cal...” The writer maintains that the State religion of Pakistan does not re- 
gard procreation as the sole purpose of mating, and quotes from the Koran. 
The editorial is a powerful plea for birth control in Pakistan. “The resources 
of our young State are too inadequate to deal with the gigantic problems 
of never-ending influx of refugees and ever-increasing birthrate. It has 
been rightly stated that the crying need of Pakistan . . . is ‘shiploads of 


7” 


contraceptives’. 


It took only a few months after the Conference in Bombay for the 
Federation of Planned Parenthood to be able to congratulate Pakistan on 
having founded the National Family Planning Association of Pakistan — 
on February 7, 1953, at Lahore. At that time three clinics were in existence 
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in Lahore and others in Karachi, Dacca, etc. were in process of formation. 
A special officer was engaged to direct family planning education in the 
three Lahore clinics and to assist in promoting additional clinics throughout 
Pakistan.'* The importance of this step can be seen from the choice of 
personnel for the executive committee of the new organisation. The Ac- 
countant-General of the Punjab was made Treasurer, and apart from lead- 
ing gynaecologists and other distinguished medical men and women, the 
Director of Health Services of the Lahore Corporation, the Acting Director 
of the Punjab Health Services and the Secretary of the Punjab Ministry of 
Health are on the Executive Committee. 


Meanwhile the clinics in Dacca and Karachi have been organised. 
But even so, the Government of Pakistan is reported as “having urged the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organisation, at its sixty-nine-nation 
FAO Conference in Rome, November, 1953, to consider the need of birth 
control in its fight against hunger in overpopulated areas.”’? “War, pesti- 
lence and famine cut down populations in the past,” the Pakistani Food and 
Agriculture Minister, Abdul Qaiyum Khan, said. “We cannot go on rely- 
ing on them . .. The mad race between food increase and population growth 
cannot continue. We must find a balance . . . Some 44 million people live 
crowded on 62,000 square miles. There are families with 25 to 30 children 
or more... .” He therefore urged FAO to “add education campaigns for 


reducing overpopulation to its programme of raising food output in under- 
developed countries.” 


JAPAN: 3 


Once barred by the Allied Occupation Forces, Margaret Sanger has 
been honoured as the first American woman to be invited to address a 
Committee of the Japanese Parliament.” On April 15, 1954, Mrs. Sanger 
spoke for more than two hours at a session of the Upper House Welfare 
Committee, on “World Populations and Birth Control”. She asserted that 
birth control could eventually solve the vital Japanese problem of over- 
population." 


It is fitting to mention this address, since the whole movement for 
Family Planning in Japan was originated by Margaret Sanger’s first visit 
there in 1922. In tracing back the history of the movement in Japan, 
Senator Shizue Kato, speaking at the International Conference in Bombay, 
said: “This first visit was epoch-making . . . it meant the introduction of this 
new idea to the people in Asia . . . Her arrival . . . reported in all the papers, 
with sensational titles because the. Japanese Government had refused to 


. News of Population and Birth Control, April, 1953. 
. ibid., March, 1954. 
20/21. News of Population and Birth Control, June, 1954. 
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give a visa on her passport.* The Japanese Government was hard toward 
the delicate looking American pioneer . . . But that gave Mrs. Sanger more 
publicity than hundreds of lectures or the distribution of pamphlets. 
Although she was not allowed to speak publicly on the subject she talked 
to University groups, women’s meetings, and for the first time many Japa- 
nese were able to hear talks on sex.”” 

Seven years were to elapse, however, before the actual work was start- 
ed. Helped by such men as the President of the Social Democratic Party, 
Professor Abe, and a member of Parliament, Mr. S. Yamamoto (later assas- 
sinated by the reactionary patriots), Dr. Kan Majima first translated Marie 
Stopes’s book, Contraception, into Japanese. Then, having been elected a 
member of the City Council of Tokyo in 1925, he opened there the first 
Birth Control Clinic on February 2, 1930. Over a thousand patients attend- 
ed this clinic in the first six months. A second clinic followed in the same 
year at Osaka. Many leading women, among them Baroness Ishimoto, 
supported the spreading movement for birth control. The Baroness, now 
Mrs. Kato, started her first clinic in 1935 and until 1937 10,000 mothers 
were helped there. 

But all this work ended with the beginning of the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict, when Japan was dominated by the military leaders and, like many 
other liberal-minded citizens, Mrs. Kato and Dr. Majima were imprisoned 
for their work on birth control. After the war (August 15, 1945), General 
MacArthur gave the Japanese women the right to vote, and the first general 
election took place in 1946, when Mrs. Kato was elected as representative 
in the Japanese Diet. But MacArthur still refused Margaret Sanger a visa 
to help in the reorganisation of Family Planning work in Japan. However, 
on July 24, 1947, the reorganised Japanese Birth Control League held its 
first lecture-meeting. 

To understand the position in Japan we must again look at some 
figures. After the war (October 1, 1945) the population was 72,410,000. 
Four years later (October 1, 1949), the population had increased by 
10,200,000 to 82,600,000. Forty-nine percent of this enormous increase 
was due to repatriation from abroad, but the remaining 51% was entirely 
due to natural increase. The birthrate before the war had been 31 per. mil.; 
in 1947 it had risen to 35 per mil.; in 1948 it fell slightly to 34 per mil.; 
and in 1949 it fell again to 33 per mil. By 1952 the birthrate was down 
to 23.3 per mil.* 

The Welfare Ministry Survey in 1947 revealed that only 26 per cent. 





22. Seenking of this incident at an International Conference in Zurich, in 1930, Dr. Kan 
Majima. said: “People in Japan thought she wishes to diminish the population of Japan 
so as to make it easier for the United States to fight us.”"—M. Sanger and H. Stone: 
The Practice of Contraception, 1931. Baltimore, U.S.A 

23. “History of Birth Control Movement in Japan”, Report of the Proceedings of the Third 
International Conference on Planned Parenthood, Bombay, 1952. 

24. The Japanese Planned Parenthood Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1950. 

25. thid., Vol. 4, No. 2, 1953. 
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practised birth control, although such experts as Dr. Warren Thompson 
regarded birth control as essential for the Japanese. In 1948 he warned 
Japan that unless it took “immediate drastic action, 98,000,000 will be 
crowded into the home island by 1970. Such growth can only result in 
a much lower living standard for the Japanese and the possibility of another 
war in the Pacific.”** At that time the Catholic News Organ bitterly at- 
tacked Dr. Thompson. Yet the Japanese Press in general thought it “the 
most significant statement ever to be uttered by an Occupation Official.” 


In April, 1949, the open sale of contraceptives started. 8,000,000 
condoms and 80,000 diaphragms were produced monthly. The Japanese 
Birth Control League had opened 30 Mothers’ Clinics. The new Eugenic 
Protection Law, first enacted in July, 1948, then twice amended to its latest 
form (June 24, 1949) eased former restrictions on abortions. At the 
same time (May 17, 1949) the Japanese Medical Association “backed 
birth control . . . to be taken as one of the important national policies.” At 
that time, abortions were permitted in cases where the health of the mother 
was in danger, also for economic reasons, but people like the Doctors 
Amano, who had published a book on contraceptive methods and were 
showing lantern slides in various health centres and clinics, were advocating 
the use of contraceptives to minimise the necessity for abortions.” By 
1950 they had instituted the Japanese Planned Parenthood Quarterly, with 
articles, in Japanese and English, urging the need for contraception. In 
one of these articles, “Abortion in Japan,” Dr. Fumiko Y’Amano™” stressed 
the difficulties: “Parents must be educated for such a task . . . Our mothers 


must learn that planning a family . . . is a necessary factor in life . . . as the 
basis of democratic living.” 


The necessity for contraceptive measures became clear to all Health 
Authorities concerned when the first figures of abortions appeared, in 
1950. 93,853 were registered in the first 7 months and the Ministry 
estimated that the total would have been more than 300,000. If we 
follow the report given by Dr. Yoshio Koya at the Bombay Conference, 
there were | million abortions in 1951, including those secretly performed. 
“A survey showed that these abortions involved damage to the mothers’ 
health, and economic loss . . . there was one death in about 450 cases of 


abortions, or in all of Japan, about 1,440 women died in 1951 from 
induced abortions.” 


A public opinion poll at that time revealed that 60% of the Japanese 
nation approved of birth control for personal benefits, but 64% had 
never practised it. Margaret Sanger was still not allowed to visit Japan, 
but she gave material aid to the women of Japan from the funds of the 
26. The Japanese Planned Parenthood Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1950. 


27. ibid., Vol. 1, No. 1, 1950. 
28. thid., Vol. 1, No. 2, 1950. 
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Albert and Mary Lasker Foundation. In 1951 Dr. Yoshio Koya, Director 
of the Institute for Public Health in Tokyo, reported to the 13th Japanese 
Medical Congress “on the phenomenon of 600,000 abortions”. Apart 
from the death figures mentioned above, he stressed the point that “of 
women who repeated the induced abortions more than twice . . . 23% 
have suffered from bleeding, fever, peritonitis, etc.” He also reported that 
“of women who had a second abortion, 50% had become pregnant within 
three months of the first operation.” The result of these disclosures was 
a more active drive for birth control advice. 


On October 26, 1951, the Japanese Cabinet issued the following 
statement:” “The number of abortions is increasing each year . . 

Occasional damage to the mother’s health . . . makes desirable 
the dissemination of the knowledge of contraception to decrease the number 
of abortions . . . The Government has provided . . . offices and trained 
instructors in contraception ... Recommendation: ... necessary to 
disseminate contraception.” When it was found that there was no objection 
to the statement, the Budget for the first time included Y23,600,000 
(Dollars 65,000) for the promotion of contraception. The money is being 
used for the training of midwives, nurses and public health nurses (similar 
to the Indian work), and also for making contraceptives available in special 
Eugenic Protection consultation offices inside the Health Centres—in 
1951 numbering some 900 throughout the country. Pamphlets were 
distributed, one showing the practice of contraception in a simple way, 
another explaining why contraception is better than abortion. Special 
film strips were prepared for use at meetings. At the same time the 
private organisation under the leadership of Dr. Kan Majima, working 
with Senator Kato and the Doctors Amano had gone ahead. The 
Broadcasting Corporation sent news of the movement over the air. From 
1951 on, new measures were put into action. In a report on the activities 
of the Japanese Birth Control League sent to the Conference in Stockholm 
in August, 1953 it was stated: “Besides holding big lecture meetings . . . 
we held small meetings in the manner of round-table conferences at the 
home attended by a limited number of families . . . We went to urban 
areas, apartment houses, associations of town folks and also to cultural 
bodies in towns and villages . . . We also made door-to-door calls by 
instructresses and taught the methods of contraception.” To give an idea 
of the range of the work, here are some figures for 1952: 35,541 people 
attended the 95 meetings held by Dr. Majima, president, Japan Birth 
Control League, himself, and of these 1,530 were given private instruction 
in a room next to the meeting-room. There were 2,054 round-table 
conferences attended by 26,322 people, of whom 14,558 were specially 




































29. Keport by Dr. Y. Koyo to International Conference, Bombay, 1952: “Agreement of Japanese 
Cabinet Re: Dissemination of Contraception Control.” 
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trained, and 2,037 health visitors made 2,423 door-to-door calls, instructing 
3,975 people. Altogether the Birth Control League was responsible for 
the training of 136,425 people in 24 years (1951 to 1953), and of these 
47,831 began to train other people as the result of their own instruction. 
These meetings took place in remote fishing villages or in big mountain 
resorts. The women came together to listen to the instructresses and to 
see the magic lantern slides prepared on “Method of Birth Control”. By 
1952, 587 slide film copies had been distributed over the whole country. 
Three motion pictures (16mm) were also made, the first (1948) “Sex and 
Life”, the second (1949) “Be Blessed with Children but in Limited 
Number”, and the last (1952) “Birth Control”. 


Margaret Sanger’s visit to Japan in the company of Dr. A. Stone, Dr. 
Gamble and Dorothy Brush (editor of News of Population and Birth 
Control) shortly before the Bombay Conference in November, 1952 was 
used for large-scale propaganda. The party was taken to a village (Kome, 
near Tokyo) to attend one of these mass-instruction meetings, and Dr. 
Stone and Dr. Gamble addressed a large gathering of éxperts—doctors, 
nurses, midwives and pharmacists—in the Hall of the Medical Association 
of Tokyo. 


In his report to the Bombay Conference, Dr. Koya referred to the 
fact that an intensive study was begun under his guidance with three other 


physicians from the Institute of Public Health, also that “sterilisation is 

becoming more intensively used in Japan and is found to be a satisfactory 

method of permanent birth control.” The numbers have increased from 

5,749 in 1949 to 11,405 in 1950; 16,233 in 1951 and (to add figures 

from the Japanese Planned Parenthoo# Quarterly of June-December, 1953) 

22,424 in 1952, and 16,208 in the first six months of 1953. These are 

mostly for health and economic reasons. In 1951, 717 were for eugenic 

causes and 107 because of leprosy. By then, as stated above, the population 
figures had shown a definite decrease. 

The year 1953 marked the unification of the Family Planning 
Movement in Japan to make it eligible for membership of the World 
Federation. In the message to the Conference in Stockholm, Dr. Kan 
Majima, in the name of a united committee, invited the Federation to 
hold the next Conference, planned for 1955, in Japan. This invitation 
has been accepted. 

30. The first results were published in the Japanese Medical Journal, October 24, 1953 under 
the title “A Study of Induced Abortions in Japan and its Significance” (News of Population 
and Birth Control, December, 1953). Here are some of the results: “Abortion is most 
prevalent in the large cities, least im rural areas The highest incidence the 
age group between 35-40, the next between 30-34, the last between 25-29. This finding 
explodes the popular fallacy that induced abortion is chiefly resorted to by the very young 
The majority of these women had three living children at the time of the abortion and 
the next group two Only 27% had practised contraception prior to the induced 


abortion . . . mainly because of insufficient knowledge. Those who had used it gave Magazines 
and newspapers as their source of information.” 
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The Lahore Conference 
And The Contemporary 
Commonwealth 


By Gordon Greenwood 


AHORE was the site chosen for the fifth unofficial Commonwealth Re- 
lations Conference which met during March. It was no accident that 
the Conference assembled in one of the historic centres of Asian culture 
for this in itself gave point to the new significance of the Asian partners. 
But in other ways too the choice could hardly have been bettered. Though 
Karachi, to the south, is the capital and one of the world’s great airports, 
Lahore is the centre, intellectual, cultural, spiritual, of that part of the 
sub-continent which is to-day West Pakistan. It owes much in stateliness 
and prestige to the period of the Mogul emperors. With its Gardens of 
Shalimar, Jahangir’s Tomb, its fort and its great mosque, it is a city of 
dignity and beauty, a reminder that the East as well as the West possessed 
an indigenous culture capable of great artistic achievement. 

The organisation of the Conference was smooth and efficient and 
the hospitality almost overwhelming. Its efficiency was a tribute to the 
work of the Pakistan Institute, backed by the experience of Chatham House, 
and in particular to the personality of the Pakistan secretary, Hassan. 
Important as such arrangements are, any judgment about the success or 
otherwise of the Conference must rest on different grounds. 

Those who attended had few doubts that a genuine measure of success 
was achieved, despite the fact that the Conference produced no formal 
result. Delegates did not represent governments, indeed they had no 
official status; they spoke as individuals, and their views could if necessary 
be officially disowned. 

The Conference did not pass resolutions nor did it make recom- 
mendations, yet it was not without issue. The dissemination of ideas, the 
willingness to probe and eliminate the roots of prejudices, the appreciation 
of national attitudes which grew from a meeting of minds, all these will, 
given the, personnel of the Conference, be influential in shaping the think- 
ing of those who control the policies of governments or those who shape 
attitudes in the Press and in education. Its unofficial character was its 
strength. Delegates were less concerned to defend official positions, more 
ready to examine acutely controversial issues, perhaps more intent upon 
an understanding of the total condition responsible for the South African 
Government's policy of apartheid, or the Australian Government’s policy 
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of immigration exclusion, than members of an official conference would 
have been. It was not therefore surprising that senior members of the 
British delegation, several of whom were ex-ministers, should have called 
attention to the absence on this occasion of the kind of restraints which 
too often limit the usefulness of conferences clad in the full panoply of 
officialdom. Martin Wight, a member of the British delegation, mirrored 
the feelings of those who attended in a dispatch to the “Manchester 
Guardian”. “Unofficial conferences are prone to collective self-con- 
gratulation, but there was something more than that in the surprise and 
pleasure which everybody expressed about this conference. The enlarge- 
ment of view, the exchange of standpoints, the broadening of understanding 
have never seemed more vividly valuable to those who have experienced 
them.” * 

In the scope of this paper it will only be possible to discuss some of 
the more important impressions about the nature and problems of the 
contemporary Commonwealth which emerged from a reading of the pre- 
paratory papers, from the discussions themselves, and from conversations 
outside the conference room. 

Not the least of these is the significant change which has occurred 
in the last five years in the composition, and hence the balance, of the 
Commonwealth itself. The tacit agreement to drop the word “British” is 
the most effective illustration of the nature of the change, and whether 
one applauds or regrets this transmutation, it is necessary to face actualities 
and bring them home to the peoples in the older parts of the Common- 
wealth. At the Conference the Asian representatives made certain that other 
delegates acquired a more vivid realisation of what these changes implied. 

The outstanding fact about the new Commonwealth is it multi-racial 
character. Racial diversity was not unknown before since the Common- 
wealth included numerically large groups of Dutch and French extraction 
as well as peoples of non-European origin. However, the decisions of 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon, to remain within the Commonwealth have 
not only enormously increased the diversity, but have changed its charac- 
ter, because for the first time peoples of non-European origin are in control 
of the governments of certain member States. In population the Asian 
partners enjoy a clear ascendancy, and their outlook affects the thinking 
of other members, notably the United Kingdom. What is more, future 
trends are likely to reinforce both racial diversity and the influence of the 
non-European partners, for when one thinks of potential new members 
one is forced to recognise that the most likely possibilities are the West 
Indies, Malaya and Central Africa. The implications are clear. Even 
to-day in composition and population the Commonwealth is not pre- 
dominantly European and if this transformed association is to have any 


* “Manchester Guardian”, April 3rd, 1954. 
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reality then the influence of the Asian members must be given effective 
expression. 

Some of the recognised ties which bound the older Commonwealth 
together have either fallen away or have less relevance to the new members. 
The Crown is an obvious case in point. It is urgent, therefore, to discover 
and develop other grounds of association which will ensure that the Asian 
partners in particular regard membership of the Commonwealth as in their 
own self-interest as well as in accord with the more orderly international 
world which they seek. There is enough common ground to make the 
discovery of new binding links a possible adventure, provided it is recog- 
nised that high-flown sentiment is not enough and that India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon will make the test of membership, whether or not in their view the 
gains are sufficient to justify continued association. 

It was natural, that on the occasion of the first conference in Asia 
attention should have been directed toward an assessment of the impact 
of the Asian membership upon the Commonwealth. The older Common- 
wealth representatives were concerned to understand, to appreciate if they 
could, the Asian point of view, and thereafter to measure its consequences 
in terms of both Commonwealth and international policy. It was not 
always an easy undertaking. In overall abjectives—the raising of living 
standards and the pursuit of peace—as well as in the stock of political 
ideals, old and new members spoke a largely common language. When 
it came to other issues, such as the importance of colonialism in world 
affairs, or the assessment of Communist policy, the unanimity faltered and 
broke into divers tongues. The divergence only became explicable and 
understanding, if not agreement, restored by reference to the conditioning 
effects of history and the widely different experiences encountered by each 
group in the postwar years. 

The attitudes of the Asian members are not identical because their 
interests are not identical, and indeed at some points are in open conflict. 
Despite this, there is a substratum of feeling, fed by regionalism, culture, 
and a common experience of subjection, which leads them on many issues 
to take up positions which are markedly similar. There is the emphasis 
which they place both upon the forms of independence and upon the 
conscious assertion of separateness in the formulation and implementation 
of policy. There is the persistent hostility—amounting almost to’ an ob- 
session—about colonial rule; there is the rapidity with which isolationism, 
and its twin, domestic concentration, can grow heads, no matter how often 
each new head is lopped off by the keen blades of economic interJe- 
pendence and political power alignments. 

Of the three Asian members, Ceylon is the smallest and weakest, 
and on this account there is more awareness of the need for some outside 
relationship which up to the present has meant the continuance of a special 
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association with Britain. Moreover, by geography, Ceylon is an appen- 
dage to the Indian sub-continent and this also conditions her attitude. 
Though sharing much of the outlook of the other Asian members, she 
does not wish to become dominated by her great neighbour. Policy will 
therefore be dictated by two basic considerations: first, the necessity of 
ensuring that what is done takes due account of Indian attitudes; secondly, 
the avoidance of a too close association with India, which might lead to 
the submergence of her individuality. In certain respects, therefore, the 
attitude of Ceylon toward India is likely to afford a remarkable parallel 
with the historic attitude of Canada in her relations with the United States. 


Putting to one side those elements such as anti-colonialism and the 
desire for rapid material development which are common to all the Asian 
members, it may be said that the outlook of Pakistan is governed essentially 
by two considerations: the necessity to maintain herself as a viable poli- 
tical entity and the fact that the state owes its very existence to religious 
distinction. The peculiar physical division into East and West Pakistan 
not only makes political and economic cohesion more difficult to achieve 
but also renders the state strategically more vulnerable. The knowledge 
that many in India regard the division of the Indian sub-continent as 
unnatural and unlikely to endure rouses a suspicion that Indian policy 
may aim at the dissolution of Pakistan, a suspicion which has played its 
part in swelling the dispute over Kashmir to menacing proportions. The 
primary fear in Pakistan is a fear of India and this at first led Pakistan 
to minimise the danger to her security from the spread of Communism. 
Such threats seemed more remote, though there has been increasing 
recognition that they cannot with safety be wholly ignored. The diffi- 
culties with India, reinforced by a growing awareness that peace in South- 
East Asia may call for collective defence commitments, has pre-disposed 
Pakistan towards rejection of the Indian ideal of non-alignment, towards 
more open condemnation of Communist international policies and a more 
active co-operation with the West. 

For Pakistan religious exclusiveness must remain a matter of moment 
because the justification for the partitioning of the sub-continent rests 
essentially upon the unifying force of a Moslem sense of separatism and 
a fear of anti-Moslem discrimination should reunion take place. It is 
no accident, that the head of the state must by law be a Moslem. More- 
over, the emphasis upon religion is not unimportant in bringing about 
Pakistan’s rejection of purist concepts of non-alignment. Feeling a sense 
of cultural and religious affinity with the peoples of the Middle East 
and captivated to some extent by the idea of assuming the leadership 
of the Moslem world, Pakistan has shown an active concern about both 
the security of the region and the political problems which afflict it. The 
treaty with Turkey, the negotiations with Iran, the visit of the King of 
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Iraq which coincided with the Lahore Conference, the interest in the dis- 
pute over the Suez Canal base, and the open championing of the Arab 
side in the dispute with Israel—all these provide evidence of Pakistan’s 
emotional and political involvement in the affairs of the Middle East. 


Indian policy in comparison with that of her co-partner in the 
sub-continent is more complex, more contradictory, and certainly more 
difficult to analyse. Yet some of its roots are apparent. The Indian 
outlook is influenced by the Gandhi tradition of non-violence which has 
been adapted by Nehru to meet the needs of an India confronted by 
acute political tension in South-East Asia; it is influenced also by the 
immense internal problems facing India and by the compelling desire 
to concentrate Indian energies and resources upon their solution. In 
conjunction, these forces lure Indian opinion towards what in an inter- 
connected world can only prove to be the mirage of isolationism; but 
other pulls act as restraints which transmute genuine isolationism into 
non-intervention or perhaps into something which is not quite either of 
these things—into what the Indians themselves call non-alignment. To 
these influences one must add others which stem from the Congress 
movement’s struggle for independence, from the British withdrawal by 
negotiation, and from the attainment of unfettered responsibility over 
Indian affairs, an objective so long sought that its achievement must 
have occasioned the shock of the miraculous. The outcome is a sensitivity 
about questions of status, a respect for British probity, an admiration 
for British skill and judgment, and a historically ingrained detestation of 
colonialism. In close alliance is the suspicion that the policies of the 
Western powers are motivated by self-interest, and the fear that the great 
strength of the United States may so constrict the liberty of action of 


newly established Asian states as to destroy the substance of their inde- 
pendence. 


One might add to this astonishing mixture the belief in a philosophy 
of moral force, which is something more embracing than the policy of 
non-violence, and the socialist thinking of the London School of Economics 
in the days when Laski dominated the school. Pieced together, these 
varying and at times warring influences produce much of the structural 
framework upon which the international attitudes of India are built. 
Non-alignment, stemming from resentment and suspicion of the West, 
from the immensity of India’s internal problems, from a philosophy of 
non-violence which breeds a detestation of the politics of power and 
a reluctance to be enmeshed in power alliances. The bid for Asian 
leadership, for influence in world affairs, especially where these touch 
Asia closely, stemming from the need to assert the reality of India’s 
independence, from the desire to express the voice of Asia in strong 
and cogent language, and from the philosophy of moral influence. 
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Membership of the Commonwealth, reflecting the Indian regard for the 
British, the Indian belief that the influence of the Commonwealth is in- 
disputably directed to the creation of peacable and orderly international 
relations, and Indian recognition that the procedures of free discussion 
upon a basis of equality and co-operation are in accord with basic Indian 
thought. So brief and indeed perfunctory an analysis cannot explain 
all facets of Indian motivation or action; at most it can only be suggestive 
in any consideration of either. 


In this multi-racial Commonwealth there are tensions and problems 
which it would be foolish to minimise. Although economic and social 
issues, especially in under-developed areas, are perhaps more grave and 
more urgent than the political problems afflicting the Commonwealth, 
nevertheless there was point in one delegate’s comment that there was 
rather more agreement between Commonwealth countries on economic 
than on political matters. The working of the sterling area, the initiation 
of the Colombo Plan, and the anxiety of the United Kingdom to stretch 
its investment resources to meet the developmental needs of Commonwealth 
countries, all confirm this viewpoint. Immense and will-nigh insoluble 
problems remain, of which the most important is the need to raise living 
standards in India and Pakistan, countries where the advances achieved 
by the limited technological aid available are being swallowed up by the 
rapidity of population growth. The capital investment required exceeds 
the ability of the United Kingdom, and indeed the Commonwealth 
collectively, to supply it. Limited assistance may be obtained from other 
sources but there is an increasing awareness that investment programmes 
must be financed to a considerable extent from internal resources. The 
Asian partners have already initiated policies designed “to raise the 
volume of domestic savings, to promote domestic industry and agriculture 
by tax concessions, financial assistance and so on, and to provide the 
power, transport, and other public facilities necessary to get development 
under way.” * 

It is in relation to this effort at self-help that the Colombo Plan 
assumes special significance. Its political and psychological impact is 
rightly assessed as being more important than the economic assistance 
which it provides. It is a practical reminder that the Asian partners do 
not stand alone in facing their economic problems. The presence of 
Australian agricultural experts in Pakistan or Canadian’ machinery in 
India, by supplying visible evidence both of a sympathetic awareness of 
the sub-continent’s developmental problems and a willingness to assist 
in finding a solution, can do much to bolster morale. Australia, in par- 
ticular, placed as she is on the doorstep of Asia, might well consider 
whether additional aid should be extended even to the point of genuine 


‘ ~ Commonwealth Relations Conference, 1954, Round Table Recorders’ Reports. 
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sacrifice. Generous assistance would return the most handsome of 
dividends in cordial relations and enhanced security. 


Among the political problems facing the Commonwealth two stand 
out as full of explosive possibilities—the tension between India and 
Pakistan and the racial policy of differential development pursued by 
the South African Government. The failure to resolve the Kashmir 
dispute has allowed it to fester over the years until it has contaminated 
amicable relations between India and Pakistan. Despite repeated attempts 
at mediation, both by Commonwealth leaders, of whom Mr. Menzies 
was one, and by negotiators from the United Nations, the dispute remains 
unresolved. Both sides have accepted the principle of a plebiscite contained 
in the United Nations resolution of March, 1951, but whereas Pakistan, 
confident of the outcome, has agreed to every proposal for staging a 
plebiscite, India has invariably discovered objections. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the Indian Government believes that delay will 
be in her interest, and the preferential economic treatment extended to 
those parts of Kashmir which are under her control provides some confir- 
mation. For Pakistan, Kashmir is regarded as a matter of life and death. 
Its accession would make the territorial balance less unfavourable; it would 
reduce Indian encirclement; it would place control of her water lifelines 
in her own hands. For India, the issues are less momentous. Indians in 
the south display little interest in Kashmir while many of the educated 
class look upon the dispute as a disastrous dispersion of Indian resources. 
Indeed, members of more than one delegation received the impression 
that if Nehru himself were not so personally committed there would be 
good reason to hope for a solution. 


As it is, the division between the two countries not only grows wider 
but the dispute sets off a series of reactions whose effect is felt both within 
the Commonwealth and upon the international situation in South-East 
Asia. The Commonwealth is weakened in two ways, by internal dissension 
in one of the areas of its vital interest, and by the resentment felt by 
each when open support is not extended. This is a dilemma from which 
there is no escape, for open support extended to either would create such 
resentment in the mind of the other that it might well decide to secede. 
There have been suggestions, particularly from Pakistan, that Com- 
monwealth machinery is defective because of the absence of any arbitral 
tribunal for the settlement of internal disputes. Yet to many such 
suggestions contain the seeds of Commonwealth disruption, and certainly 
it is the view of the United Kingdom that this would be the speediest way 
to destroy the Commonwealth. Arbitration implies a decision. What 
would happen if one party refused to abide by the decision? Wauld 
the other members move to coercion? If they did so would not this 
disrupt the Commonwealth? 
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The tension with India has done much to destroy Pakistan’s willingness 
to accept policies of neutrality or non-alignment. It has gone far to con- 
vince Pakistanis of the need for outside aid. It reinforces those other 
tendencies to which reference has already been made which lead Pakistan 
to concert with other Moslem states for the defence of the Middle East. 
It makes explicable her acceptance of United States military assistance 
and her subsequent willingness to participate in the preparatory plans 
for a South-East Asian defence arrangement. If in the Pakistan view 
these moves have been largely forced upon her they nevertheless do 
damage to the central assumptions of Indian foreign policy, as the 
immediate and hostile reaction of Mr. Nehru makes plain. The decision 
of Pakistan to participate in the defence of the Middle East, though 
strategically realistic because it amounts to unspoken recognition of the 
fact that the British Army in India was one of the vital elements in Middle 
East security, nevertheless strikes a blow at Mr. Nehru’s hopes for a South 
Asian neutral bloc. The agreement with the United States is even more 
dangerous, because it associates a South Asian state with one of the two 
great conflicting power groups. As “The Economist” observed, “It 
challenges his pet precept of neutrality by threatening to establish on his 
doorsteps (he has two, the one in Bengal as well as the one to the west) 
his pet aversion, a bloc or league. Mr. Nehru regards foreign military 
aid as a derogation from independence; he has said once more a week 
ago that India will never accept such aid; and he is irritated when other 
Asian countries do so. He rejects Mr. Mohammed Ali’s argument that 
a better armed Pakistan will be so much better placed to defend the 
whole of the Indian sub-continent. -This is, for Mr. Nehru, to argue 
on false principles: the key to India’s security, according to him, is a 
policy of not taking sides in the cold war.” * 

The willingness of Pakistan to co-operate is no doubt of assistance 
to Western plans for a security pact but in both the short and the longer 
run the tension between the two countries is a source of weakness rather 
than strength. It does much to destroy the hope of creating in South 
Asia an area of strength and stability which is perhaps the greatest need 
from the point of view of the democracies. In Mr. Menzies’s words, 
“It neutralises the whole sub-continent.” It is also to some extent destruc- 
tive of the Indian claim for moral leadership in the area, since this must 
be sapped by India’s failure to resolve a major dispute with her nearest 
neighbour. 

Racial tension in South Africa is the most acute and perhaps insoluble 
political and social problem in the whole of the Commonwealth field. 
In simple terms it is a problem of a white island in a black sea, but the 
implications of the Malan policy not only bite deep into South African 
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society but spread out until they exacerbate feeling between South Africa 
and the Asian members, worsen relations with the older Dominions, affront 
those who believe in human equality and human dignity, and add to the 
already considerable difficulties facing Britain in the conduct of her colo- 
nial policy in Africa. The South African delegation had been carefully 
selected, containing as it did able apologists of the Malan policy and equally 
able exponents of the opposing point of view. Those who upheld the Gov- 
ernment’s policy abjured the word “apartheid” and spoke of differential 
development as a defensible ideal. The opposing policy of integration 
was put with lucid and compelling argument and with a conviction that 
policies must be compatible with a fundamental belief in human dignity. 


The alternatives had been placed clearly before the conference by 
Phillip Mason in his preparatory “Study of Racial Tension” in which he 
argued that logic and experience both led to the conclusion that the future 
of the white South African lay in his fulfilling the role of a creative minority. 
But such a pronouncement has an unwelcome ring in South African ears. 
{t is against every cherished conviction of the Afrikander and opposed to 
the whole history of his establishment and survival in the continent. No 
one has given more weight to the historical argument than Dr. Malan 
himself: “The difference in colour is merely the physical manifestation 
of the contrast between two irreconcilable ways of life, between barbarism 
and civilisation, between heathenism and Christianity, and finally between 
overwhelming numerical odds on the one hand and insignificant numbers 
on the other Small wonder that the instinct of self- 
preservation is so inherent in the white South African. He has retained 
his identity all these years. He is not willing to surrender it now. 


“From the outset the European colonists were far out-numbered; there 
is no doubt that if they had succumbed to the temptation of assimilation, 
they would have been submerged in the black heathendom of Africa as 
effectively as if they had been completely annihilated. Of necessity they had 
to arm and protect themselves against this ever-growing menace, and how 
could it better be done than by throwing an impenetrable armour around 
themselves—the armour of racial purity and self-preservation?” * 


No doubt many South Africans of British origin do share the fears 
of the Afrikanders and perhaps to some extent also share their views about 
white superiority. But at basis the policy is an expression of the isolation, 
the fear, and the desperate determination to survive of the Afrikander. 
From any rational point of view differential development must fail though 
there may well be more debate about whether or no total integration 
is the only conceivable policy. Apartheid is unlikely to succeed for many 
reasons: the world climate of opinion is against it; other members of the 


* Extract from a letter by D. F. Malan written to Rev. John Piersma, Oakdale Park Christian 
Reformed Church, U.S.A., February 12, 1954, 
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Commonwealth are opposed to it, Britain in particular has expressed open 
opposition; and, above all, the economic facts are hostile to it. Integration 
i economic terms has already gone too far. It will not be possible to 
go back and segregate black from white in a community and in an economy 
which depends upon both. 

The Malan policy is supported by the Afrikanders because for them 
there is no satisfying alternative. As one member of the delegation put it: 
“Rather than become a creative minority the Afrikander would go down 
fighting.” The South Africans of British origin do not face quite the 
same absence of alternatives. In the last resort they could return to 
Britain or migrate to one of the Dominions. But for the Afrikander Africa 
is the homeland; it is the only country that he knows. It is not, therefore, 
easy to believe that he will be persuaded to relinquish his policy, though 
its rigid pursuit is suicidal from the point of view of the Afrikanders them- 
selves because it widens the already existing cleavage between the two 
historic groups of white South Africans. 


To the problems of tension in the Indian sub-continent and in South 
Africa one might well add the question of colonialism. Divergent attitudes 
on this issue must obviously be of moment to the United Kingdom with 
its extensive colonial possessions, but it is to-day also a matter of concern 
to Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. A large part of the problem 
lies in the attitude which the Asian partners adopt towards this issue. 
It is difficult to project oneself into a mental situation in which colonialism 
can be thought to be among the great, perhaps one of the greatest, political 
problems facing the world. No doubt this reflects an emotional frame 
of mind which is the culmination of a‘series or historic resentments, but 
it is the very existence of this emotional background that makes the Asian 
attitudes rigid, tenaciously held, and dangerous. The theme of the Pakistan 
Foreign Minister’s speech to the conference was that Asia, and Pakistan 
in particular, would not rest until all colonial areas had achieved their 
freedom, and anyone who listened to him for an hour and a half could 
not doubt that he was in earnest. 

In certain circumstances colonial policy could well have become an 
issue of fundamental division between the Commonwealth, yet to-day, 
perhaps with some stretch, it could be argued that it is one of the ties 
which bind it together. The paradox is explained by the change in emphasis 
in British colonial thought and practice which has brought the 
British and Asian outlook into close alignment at least so far as principle 
is concerned. It is not without significance that the Asian partners draw 
a sharp distinction between the United Kingdom and other colonial powers. 
Their own experience of British willingness to negotiate a voluntary 
withdrawal, as well as British asquiescence in the desire of Burma to 
secede from the Commonwealth, has convinced them that Britain is 
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genuine in her avowed policy of stimulating a rapid advance towards self- 
government. As one delegate expressed it, the Asian members of the 
Commonwealth were agreed that in this matter Britain would not cheat. 
In so far as there was argument and division over the colonial question, 
it centred not about principle but about the stages and the pace of the 
advance towards self-government. Put broadly, the Asian members 
favoured rapid and far-reaching concessions; they wanted independence 
to be achieved as soon as possible. Yet even they were willing to recognise 
that there must inevitably be some stages in this advance, and that certain 
peoples were not as yet ready for full self-government. 

The shifts which have occurred in the thinking of the two major 
British parties have also been important in bringing about this largely 
common approach to the colonial question. The Conservatives for their 
part have come to recognise that there must be a continuously accelerating 
movement towards self-government, and the actual policies which they 
have sponsored, especially in Africa, have shown that they are prepared 
to act in accord with this belief. The Labour party, on the other hand, 
has become more ready to recognise that the conferring of power upon 
colonial peoples is a highly complicated process, and that over-haste in 
transferring responsibility may often produce damaging results to all 
concerned. There is to-day, at least between the Conservatives and the 
Attlee group in the Labour Party, little difference in outlook or objective. 

The emotional attitude of the Asian group towards colonialism is 
seen much more clearly in the hostility displayed towards colonial powers 
other than Britain. The action of Pakistan, in refusing to permit Dutch 
planes to land at Karachi during the Indonesian crisis, is matched by the 
attitude of India in refusing to permit American troop-carrying planes 
for Indo-China to fly over her territory. Indeed, in so far as there has been 
criticism of Britain, it has been on the ground that from time to time 
British policy appears to give support to the colonial regimes of other 
powers. The allegation was made on more than one occasion that British 
principles on colonial matters had been sacrificed to British strategic 
or security requirements, especially in North Africa. 

The attitude of the Asian partners might be of only minor significance 
but for the fact that colonialism is closely linked with the Western struggle 
against Communism through the strategic significance of colonial areas 
both in North Africa and South-East Asia. Certain modifications of view- 
point have occurred since, but at the time of the conference few Asian 
delegates, apart from the representative from Malaya, felt any great concern 
about the external threat from Communism. They not only felt themselves 
to be removed from the possibility of immediate Communist aggression, 
but repeatedly issued the warning that, while opposed to the totalitarian 
principles and practices of Communism, their peoples did not see the 
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struggle between the two power groupings in simple terms of black and 
white. It was important to recognise that many in Asia did not view the 
Communist side as wholly bad and the Western side as wholly good. 
In fact, there were times when some speakers appeared to regard American 
policy as almost as dangerous and almost as belligerent as that of the 
Soviet Union. The division in outlook between the Asian and non-Asian 
groups in the Commonwealth over Communism can only be explained 
by understanding the extent to which thinking on both sides has been 
conditioned by the experiences to which each has been subjected. The 
members of European origin had been powerfully influenced by their ex- 
perience of postwar Soviet policy in Europe, whereas this was something 
of which the Asian nations had taken comparatively little account. Com- 
munist China rather than the Soviet Union occupied their attention and 
here the attitude was conditioned by Asian nationalism and the recollection 
of Western exploitation of China. They did not feel that the Western 
case was proven and that Communist China would inevitably be aggressive. 
The Asian attitude appeared to be to wait until more convincing evidence 
existed, while the non-Asian attitude was rather that it would be only 
prudent to be prepared against the distinct possibility of Chinese aggression. 

The feeling that the motives of the West, at least in Asia, were not 
wholly disinterested, that American intervention might carry with it the 
danger of a new form of imperialism, that support from the French in 
Indo-China might well represent the defence of old-style colonialism—all 
these illustrate a division of opinion between East and West, which makes 
the ‘situation in South-East Asia one of great difficulty for the Com- 
monwealth. There is, however, an*awareness of the dangers to the 
Commonwealth which lurk in the division over South-East Asia, and 
this realisation may be some safeguard against them. Indeed, during 
the recent Geneva negotiations most of the Western members of the 
Commonwealth consistently pressed the view that the South-East Asian 
problem was political as well as military and that any soundly based 
policy must attempt to understand and take account of the attitudes of 
countries within the area. In this respect British policy showed itself to 
be more intelligent and more effectively based than American, probably 
because Commonwealth contacts give the United Kingdom an understand- 
ing not only of the attitude of the Asian partners but of the importance 
to Australia and New Zealand of maintaining friendly relations with their 
free Asian neighbours. 

Since the Lahore Conference developments on the international front 
have been both rapid and momentous. The heightening of international 
tension, the evidence of a genuine British desire to achieve a settlement 
in Indo-China, and the Western sponsored moves for a South-East Asian 
security pact have all had their effect upon the attitudes of the Asian 
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members. The Colombo Conference of the free Asian States revealed 
a considerable division of opinion between India, Burma and Indonesia 
on the one hand, and Pakistan and Ceylon on the other. The solidarity 
of the neutral bloc has been eroded, with India adhering to non-alignment 
and Pakistan moving further away. Yet even India’s tenacious pursuit 
of the will-o’-the-wisp of non-involvement should not be taken to mean 
either that she is neutral in attitude as between Communist and democratic 
values, or that there are no circumstances under which India would throw 
in her lot with the democracies. The Indian attitude towards both Com- 
munism and neutralism was made plain by a statement of the member 
of the Indian delegation: “India believes in the same democratic values 
of life as Western European nations. We believe in freedom and 
equality of opportunities and in the dignity of the individual. Therefore 
we do not approve of Communism as a way of life and Government. . . 
But we feel that the best way to fight Communism is to ensure political 
and economic equality for the people and to raise their standard of life 
as quickly as possible. We believe that war between East and West is not 
inevitable and feel that to divide the world into two hostile camps will 
increase the danger of war more than if the few remaining Asian countries 
remain neutral. ..... . Our neutralism is positive and has a definite 
moral and human purpose. It is accepted by us not merely because we 
feel that it will serve our material interests. It, however, does not mean 
that in a war of aggression by Communist countries, India will remain 
neutral always and till the end. Just as the United States joined the two 
World Wars at a certain stage when convinced of the necessity of doing 
so, we also feel that a time may come when we may be compelled to 
give up our neutralism.” * 


The contemporary Commonwealth rests firmly on the assumption of 
the complete sovereignty of all its members as a matter of principle and 
a far-ranging exercise of autonomy as a matter of action. This at the 
moment is the only basis upon which the Commonwealth could survive 
but it leaves open the all-important question of the extent to which auto- 
nomy in action will prove compatible with the preservation of the associa- 
tion. Obviously there are some limits. As one United Kingdom delegate 
pointed out, there were certain kinds of actions which would almost in- 
evitably disrupt the Commonwealth. War between any two members 
would be likely to do so. The adoption of neutrality in a major conflict 
would not necessarily do so but a neutrality which was simply the cloak 
for assistance to the opposing side would almost certainly be fatal. 


Finally, one might ask whether the Commonwealth in the form 
in which it now exists is worth preserving. Certainly the critics do not 


* Commonwealth Relations Conference, 1954, Round Table Recorders’ Reports. 
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want for ammunition. They can point to the looseness of its organisation, 
to the lack of specific commitments of the kind undertaken in NATO. 
They can point also to the absence of any unified foreign policy or any 
embracing system of Commonwealth defence. Despite these things, and 
despite the continued existence of grave problems and the looming shadows 
of others coming into sight, it seemed clear to those at Lahore not only 
that the Commonwealth was worth preserving, but that it had a contri- 
bution to make to international life which no other organisation could 
as effectively perform. If the Commonwealth’s strength is based upon 
a shared historical experience, a working together over a considerable 
period of time, its significance is to be found rather in the fact that it is 
peculiarly adapted to meet some of the needs of the contemporary world 
situation. Of these, one of the more urgent needs is for a genuine meeting 
of minds between East and West. To this, organisations such as NATO 
make no contribution; nor does the prevailing climate in the United 
Nations allow it to be a satisfactory instrument for such an adventure. 
It is, however, something which the Commonwealth can attempt with 
considerable prospect of success. 


Experience since the acceptance of membership by the Asian partners 
has already shown that between East and West in the Commonwealth 
there is a surprising measure of agreement about basic values and ultimate 
objectives. Every member assumes that the Commonwealth has no 
aggressive intentions, and that its goal is the creation of a more orderly 
international world. Opinions may differ about the methods which should 
be pursued to achieve this objective but all recognise that the individual 
influence and security of each member State, particularly in a world 
where power remains of over-riding importance, is enhanced by belonging 
to this wider association. There is also a high measure of agreement 
about the political values to which national policies should subscribe. 
The Asian partners and the Western members alike hold to the faith 
in political democracy and in the importance of the dignity of the individual. 
Practical co-operation, not least on the economic front, will continue to 
provide cement to the association, but what is required above all else 
is a conscious and persistent endeavour to enter more fully into each other’s 
mind, to understand the history, culture and problems of all members, 
and not the least those in Asia. 


Ignorance is the greatest danger to the Commonwealth to-day. There 
is a dangerous gap between the actual changes which have taken place 
and public understanding of them. There is also profound ignorance 
about the various parts of the Commonwealth. This is a task to which 
those who believe the Commonwealth to be an influence for sanity in 
world affairs might well address themselves. 
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NOTES 
The Harvest Of Munich 


By K. Sainsbury 


— year 1938 is one that most Britons would sooner forget. It was the 

year which saw the capitulation by the Western democracies, including 
Britain, to the threat of armed force in the hands of Nazi Germany. The 
greatest empire of modern times was forced into a position in which it 
had to admit that it was not ready, either militarily or psychologically, to 
defend the integrity of a small state which it had helped to create twenty 


years before. It was forced to “buy time” by sacrificing a weaker member 
of the international community. 


The latest volume of the Survey of International Affairs for the pre- 
war period' deals with the first consequences of the unhappy Munich 
policy; it takes the story up to final dismemberment of Czechoslovakia 
in March 1939, with the accompanying motifs of Russian estrangement 
from the West, the dissolution of the Little Entente, and the preparatory 
steps towards the fulfilment of the next item on the Nazi programme— 
Poland. It would be pleasant to record that this exhaustive and detailed 
account of the events of the period, enables us to modify and soften some 
of the more brutal judgments of Anglo-French policy which were expressed 
at the time. Unhappily this is not the case. The gloomy picture is 
magnified for us, but its general outline remains the same. British policy 
is shown to have had all those elements of stubborn wrong-headedness, 
determined wishful thinking and culpable neglect which its worst enemies 
had attributed to it. French governments appear, as they appeared at the 
time, in the role of uneasy, half-hearted accomplices in a policy which 
meant their own ultimate isolation and destruction. The Polish govern- 
ment and nation seems perhaps even more culpable and deserving of 
censure for the part it played than most contemporary observers imagined. 
Itself perhaps the most oppressive of the “succession states” in its treatment 
of minorities, Poland made a permanent grievance of the treatment of 
the Polish minority in Teschen, and at the crucial moment seized the 
opportunity afforded by Czech weakness to demand its cession. By 
assisting in the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, the Polish government 
paved the way for the later occupation of Czechoslovakia by Germany and 
the consequent deterioration of their own strategic position, besides losing 
a potential ally in the coming conflict. The Polish attitude towards 
Czechoslovakia from 1937 to 1939 did indeed, as the writer of this section 
concludes, “play straight into Hitler’s hands.” A more short-sighted and 


1. Survey of International Affairs 1938 (Vol. II1), Laffan and others. O.U.P, 
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selfish policy has seldom been pursued by any government. Churchill’s 
description of the Polish record as one of “folly and ingratitude” is hardly 
too severe.” 


The Survey does not, then, by its mass of detail, compel any revision 
of past judgments. [t does, however, give a complete picture of this short 
but critical period of recent history, as well as offering an occasional 
judgment on controversial questions for the consideration of the reader. 
In this connexion the most interesting sections are the first and longest 
dealing with the liquidation of Czechoslovakia, and two shorter sections 
in which the policy of the U.S.S.R. and the relative armed strength of the 
powers at September 1938 are discussed. The interest of the three is 
closely related, since any justification of the Munich policy, with all its 
consequences, must depend largely on the argument that the Western 
Powers were not then ready for war, and that their most important potential 
ally, the U.S.S.R., was both weak and unreliable. 


It is the tradition of these surveys—an admirable one—to be severely 
factual and objective. Value judgments are normally avoided, or at most 
implied. The facts are allowed to speak for themselves. It is surprising, 
therefore, to find some relaxation in these rigid standards in the two 
latter sections referred to. In reading some sentences one feels that the 
ghost of Neville Chamberlain stood at the writer’s elbow. The British 
government is defended for its persistent rebuffs to Russian offers of 
collective action against the aggressors, on the ground that the recent 
purges of the Soviet army gave colour to the view that Russian armed 
strength counted for little; and equally it is implied that Chamberlain was 
justified in doubting Russian sincerity and trustworthiness. This line of 
thought is sure of acceptance nowadays, but the facts hardly support it. It 
is not necessary to believe that Russian foreign policy was any more 
high-minded or idealistic than British policy. It is only necessary to accept 
the not unlikely supposition that they had a clearer appreciation of the 
international situation and understanding of their own interests. Churchill 
certainly thought the Russian offers were genuine, and so probably did 
the Czechs.’ 


Much the same can be said of the view that Russia in 1938 was 
militarily impotent. The reports of our Ambassador in Moscow certainly 
suggested it.* But so far as the Chamberlain government was concerned, 
these reports fell on willing ears. Even while arguing that it was quite 


In “The Gathering Storm,” p. 252. In the second edition the phrase is softened to the word 
“errors”, surely too lenient a judgment. 

The then secretary of President Benes is quoted in a contrary sense; but writing in 1949, just 
after the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia, it is difficult not to feel that his judgment of 
Russian policy in the circumstances of 1938 is coloured by subsequent events. 

The writer of this section quotes from one of the Ambassador's despatches: “The Soviet Union 
must for the time being be counted out of European politics, as far as the exercise of a 
decisive influence is concerned.” 
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natural to see in the U.S.S.R. only “the painted semblance of a Great 
Power” the writer admits that some observers could see beyond this to 
“a power in coal, in electric power, in iron and steel production, even in 
mechanized agricultural production which was raising the Union to that 
eminence of economic supremacy to which she aspired.” These observers 


however, were not the sources to which Chamberlain was willing to turn 
for information. 


The gist of the argument may be summed up in the following 
quotation: “It is not surprising that the British government doubted the 
sincerity and practicability of these proposals (for collective action to 
restrain German aggression) from the government of a country which they 
believed to be in a state of extreme internal disorganization.” What the 
writer does not say is that the government’s views were coloured by the 
admitted prejudices of its members, and most of all the Prime Minister, 
against the State in question. They saw no need for similar reservations 
in assessing the military strength of Poland, with its large and discontented 
minorities, or that of Spain, which had just emerged from the strains and 
stresses of a bitter Civil War. They believed, in fact, what they wanted to 
believe, and their whole policy gave colour to Stalin’s expressed view 
that “reactionary elements in England were determined upon a policy of 
making Germany strong as against Russia.” To the writer of the Survey 
this was simply “an imaginary plot;” no doubt it was. But the British 
attitude to Nazi aggression from 1935 onwards made it seem plausible 
enough to the no less prejudiced Russian mind. 


The Russian “somersault” in 1939 is often taken as sufficient proof of 
the insincerity of their offers of co-operation to the democracies in previous 
years. In fact, however, the inference does not follow. The present 
writer sees no reason to alter his view, formed at the time, that the Soviet 
Union was hardly to be blamed for copying the example so faithfully 
set by the democracies, and making the best arrangement that it could 
with Germany in its own interests. This policy, based on naked self- 
interest, could only be criticized by those who had set a contrary example. 
This we had failed to do. It is indeed true, as the writer comments, that 
“the events of 1938 gave the Soviet government the opportunity to present 
themselves to the world as the only government which had been loyal to 
its obligations.” One can only wish that that role had fallen to Britain. 


Had Britain been as well prepared as might justifiably have been 
expected, after three years of supposed re-armament, then it would in fact 
have been able to play that role. But unfortunately the case was far other- 
wise. In the last section of the Survey Viscount Chiston, at that time 
British ambassador to Moscow, records the half-hearted attempts of a 
government dominated by the psychology of “business as usual” to achieve 
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some semblancé of military preparedness. Here again there is a tendency 
to special pleading. It is argued that no government could have taken the 
drastic steps necessary to divert an adequate quantity of British resources 
to rearmanent, in the face of a hostile Opposition and an apathetic and 
pacifist public opinion. Considering the persistence of unemployment 
throughout the thirties in Britain, it is difficult to believe that the economic 
problems involved were so exceptionally difficult. As for the political prob- 
lem, a British government with a majority of over 150 in the House of 
Commons can always carry through whatever measures the country’s 
interests demand, if it has a mind to: the Labour Opposition had no power 
to prevent it. 

Nor need public opinion have been a barrier. It is true that the 
majority of Britons still clung to the hope that the League of Nations and 
the policy of collective security would serve to prevent war. But if the 
responsible leaders of the government had consistently pointed out, as 
Churchill did, that only a powerful Britain could offer effective support to 
the League of Nations and the policy of collective security, majority public 
opinion would have been won over. No people in the world responds better 
to effective leadership than the British, as subsequent events proved. But 
it was the misfortune of Britain to have at this juncture a group of leaders 
who preferred to emulate the Duke of Plaza-Toro— 

“He led his regiment from behind, 
He found it less exciting.” 


It is a weakness of arrangement in the Survey, made necessary by the 
demands of space, that the account which we are given of British and 
French rearmanent ends at Munich. Itthus throws a good deal of light on 
the relative position of the powers at that time, but very little on the use 
which both sides made of the year which followed. Thus it provides no 
additional data on which to base a judgment of one of the arguments which 
has since been used to justify the Munich agreement. 

At the time of Munich itself the principal argument which Chamber- 
lain used to defend it was the contention that the agreement represented 
a substantial easement for Czechoslovakia of the terms originally demanded 
by Hitler. The author of the first section of the Survey has little difficulty 
in demolishing this assertion, or in showing that in some respects the terms 
proved to be worse. In recent years, however, the survivors of the Cham- 
berlain regime in Britain have concentrated on two quite different lines 
of defence, of which the “breathing-space” argument is one.’ The demo- 
cracies, it is said, bought valuable time in which to gird themselves for the 
fray. The continuation of the Survey’s account of rearmament up to 1939 
would have provided some data of the progress made in the time so dearly 


So The Plaza-Toro argument is well put by D. C. Somervell in his “British Politics since 1900,” 
p. 209 and following. Cf. The memoirs of the then Chancellor of the Exchequer (Viscount 
Simon: A Retrospect. 1952). 
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bought. But perhaps after all the details are hardly necessary. By accepting 
the Munich “diktat”, the Western Powers certainly forfeited thirty Czech 
divisions, as well as the possible support of other members of the Little 
Entente. They also sacrificed whatever chance existed of securing Russian 
co-operation. Against these losses can be set the fact that Britain was able 
to put five divisions into France in 1939, where in 1938 she could only 
offer two. German strength in the west rose during the same period from 
fifteen to forty or fifty divisions, well-equipped with armour. The French 
made no better use of the time than did Britain. Allowing for the admitted 
improvement in British airpower relative to Germany during this period,° 
the “breathing space” argument still falls to the ground. Of the British 
rearmament programme during 1938-39, as in the previous three years, 
it can only be said “The mountains had been in labour, and brought forth 
— a mouse.” 


A further argument remains which has often been invoked in defence 
of the Munich policy. This is the contention that neither the British people 
nor the other members of the Commonwealth would have been willing to 
go to war in 1938 “for the sake of Czechoslovakia.” The events of the 
year that followed, with the absorption of Czechoslovakia into Hitler’s 
empire, made all the difference in this vital respect. The argument is given 
some support by the authors of the Survey: “Chamberlain had provided a 
test that all the free world could appreciate . . . . If, after all the talk of 
no more territorial ambitions in Europe, Hitler were to attack the remain- 
der of Czechoslovakia, he would remove all division of opinion in Britain 
. .. » He would also rally the overseas Dominions and draw most of Ameri- 
can opinion out of its isolationism.” It would be unfair to deny that this has 
some validity. Yet it savours too much of the “Plaza-Toro” reasoning. It 
has already been urged that, given adequate leadership, the British public 
would have risen to the occasion in these years. Cannot the same be said 
of the Dominions? Would Australia, Canada, New Zealand, even South 
Africa, have acted differently in 1938 from their line of action in 1939? It 
seems improbable. 


Democratic statesmen can always, if they wish, shelter behind the 
protective cloak of public opinion. And to some extent it is true that 
nations get the leaders they deserve. The British nation paid dearly for its 
preference for mediocrity in its choice of leaders during the inter-war 
years. But the final verdict can hardly be, to quote one of the authors 
of the Survey, that “to the man in the street . . . . an ample share of the 
blame must be allotted.” The major responsibility rest, as it always must 
rest, on those who offered themselves as leaders, yet were afraid to face 
up to the obligations involved. 


6. “ef. Churchill, W.S. “The Gathering Storm,” p. 263-5 (1st edition) where the whole argument 
is discussed. 
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United Nations Seminar On Public 
Enterprises In Asia 
By T. H. Kewley 


A WIDE range of practical problems of organisation, administration 

and management in Asian public industrial enterprises were considered 
by delegates and observers from twelve Asian and non-Asian countries and 
a group of nine United Nations consultants at a United Nations Seminar held 
in Rangoon, Burma, for two weeks during March, 1954. The Seminar— 
the first of its kind to be organised in Asia—was jointly sponsored by the 
U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE), the 
U.N. Technical Assistance Administration, the Government of the Union 
of Burma and the International Institute of Administrative Sciences. 


Delegates, who were mostly senior officials, came from Burma, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, China, France, India, Japan, Pakistan, the Philippines 
and the United Kingdom. There were also present observers from Israel 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The United Nations consultants 
had been recruited from several countries outside the region—from 
Australia, Canada, France, Sweden, Turkey, the United Kingdom, the 
United States and from the United Nations itself. The Chairman of the 
Seminar was U Aung Soe of Burma, and the Vice-Chairman, Mr. P. O. 
Fernando of Ceylon. Mr. Walter H. C. Laves, formerly Deputy Director- 
General of UNESCO, was the Seminar’s secretary-general. Under the 
auspices of the International Institute of Administrative Sciences, he had 
spent some nine months in making preparatory arrangements for the 
Seminar. 


More than one hundred documents had been specially prepared for 
the Seminar, in addition to the eight basic discussion papers. Some of 
these documents discussed general conditions in Asian countries with 
particular reference to their experiences in operating public enterprises. 
Others related the experiences in the field of public enterprise of a number 
of non-Asian countries. These latter included, for example, a paper on the 
financing of public enterprises in New South Wales, prepared by the N.S.W. 
Auditor-General, Mr. W. J. Campbell, and a paper on broadcasting in 
Australia, prepared by the Chairman of the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission, Mr. R. J. F. Boyer. 
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Both delegates and consultants were accommodated together at the 
Strand Hotel, an arrangement which provided desirable opportunities for 
informal meetings and discussions. The Seminar was held in the Port 
Commissioners’ building in a delightful room which commanded a view 
of the river and its shipping and also of the far distant countryside. The 
machinery arrangements for the Seminar and the hospitality of the host 
country, Burma, were indeed excellent. 


The consultants had arrived in Rangoon some six days before the 
Seminar commenced in order to have preparatory discussions among 
themselves and with the secretary-general. The Seminar was opened by 
the Honourable U Win, Minister for National Planning, Religious Affairs, 
and Union Culture. The Chairman at the opening Seminar was Dr. P. S. 
Lokanathan, Executive Secretary of ECAFE. He arrived in Rangoon 
during the first week of the Seminar and contributed greatly to its success. 


The Honourable U Win, in opening the Seminar, stated that a number 
of Asian countries, having recently won political independence, were at 
present applying their energies to achieve rapid economic development with 
a view to securing a higher standard of living and fuller employment. 
Governmental activities had consequently been extended from the hitherto 
established fields of transport, communications and public utilities to new 
fields of industry, marketing, trade and agriculture. The Government 
of the Union of Burma, for example, had established a number of develop- 
mental corporations and similar action had been taken in other Asian 
countries. Organisations such as the Damodar Valley Corporation and 
the Sindri Fertilizer Company in India, the Gal Oya Project in Ceylon 
and the National Development Corporations in the Philippines are but a 
few example of the activities of the State in expediting the economic 
development of these countries. In venturing into these new fields Asian 
governments have not unnaturally encountered many problems and 
difficulties. There consequently developed a sense of urgency to find 
appropriate means of coping with the problems of organising and 
administering these new enterprises efficiently. There was fear that any 
inefficiency of government-owned enterprise might lead to mishandling 
of developmental problems and thereby halt economic development. There 
was also a fear that any failure of a public enterprise might ultimatelv 
create an adverse climate not only for public enterprise, but also for private 
enterprise in its continuing and important role in the economic development 
of these countries. These fears resulted in a request being made to the 
United Nations for assistance. That assistance took the form of the 
Rangoon Seminar. 


Topics discussed at the Seminar included questions of both policy and 
management. After a review of present trends.in the development of public 
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industrial enterprises, delegates and consultants took up specific problems, 
such as the type of organisation best suitable for Asian countries, the 
extent of controls, flexibility of management, financing of public enterprises, 
taxation, purchasing methods and recruitment and training of employees. 


Most of the deliberations of the Seminar were conducted by way of a 
question and answer technique. Specific questions of particular interest 
were formulated by delegates from the various countries. These would 
then prompt an exchange of views and experiences among the delegates 
and bring forth the opinions of the consultants, who would address them- 
selves to the questions concerned and usually also describe experiences in 
their own countries. 


A question to which close attention was given was the most appropriate 
organisation for operating public enterprises—an ordinary government 
department, a public corporation, or a joint stock company. It was found 
that no general rule could be laid down as to the best type of organisation 
since it would vary from country to country according to constitutional 
and historical circumstances, the size of the enterprise and the availability 
of personnel. Generally, however, perference was shown for the public 
corporation, the agency usually chosen for onerating public enterprises 
in Australia. 


Deliberations at the Seminar revealed that a major problem of Asian 
governments in operating the new enterprises is the acute shortage of 
trained personnel, especially for higher managerial positions. A part 
solution here might be the establishment of an International Institute of 
Management within the ECAFE region, as was suggested by several of 
the delegates. Whether or not this suggestion be adopted, the shortage 
of trained personnel will remain for some considerable time. The fruitful 
exchange of views at the Seminar has, however, thrown light upon this and 
a number of other problems, solutions for which are likely to be found 
much earlier than would otherwise have happened. 


The Seminar is likely to prove to have been useful beyond its initial 
value as a means of exchanging views and experience. It may lead to the 
continued cooperation of consultants on public enterprise in developed 
as well as in under-developed countries. Moreover, as The Economist 
recently claimed, it has “at least spread among a wide circle of the educated 
Asian public a politically valuable appreciation of what public enterprise 
can—and cannot—do.” 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MIND OF EAST ASIA, Lily Abegg. (338 pp. with Index). 
Translated from the German. Thames and Hudson; London, 
New York. 


— foreigners who lived in Japan before World War II will remember 
articles by Lily Abegg in the Japan “Advertiser.” As correspondent of a 
leading European newspaper, she also travelled widely in China, and so this book 
results from practical experience as well as considerable research. Enforced pro- 
longation of her stay in Japan during World War II enabled her to contrast war- 
time manifestations of Japanese behaviour with those she had observed in peace. 

Living in the East provides unusual opportunities for developing an objective 
view of European values. No mere work of reportage, but with frequent references 
to Chinese, Japanese, German and French scholars, as well as American and 
English, backed by psychological training and keen observation, “The Mind of 
East Asia,” comparing and contrasting the Chinese and Japanese, with excursions 
into Western ideas, makes a signal contribution to understanding. 

Never was understanding, both of the minds of the East and of our own 
minds, more urgently needed than it is to-day. “We wish to know whether we 
can learn something from them and we should like to know what is really going 
on there and in what direction those countries are likely to develop.” 


The positive theories, put forward with ample illustration and support, should 
be major weapons in combating the immature, but widespread and dangerous 
stereotypes such as “the mysterious East,” “inscrutability,” “impassivity,” which 
derive mainly from our own ignorance and the general impression left by schools, 
that “history” was only made by English-speaking people with lesser breeds providing 
material for conquest. 


This does give rise to the question why such a dynamic development occurred 
in one branch of the human race. Dr. Abegg explains this as due largely to 
our “differentiation,” to a splitting up of our energies and faculties, or specialisation. 

Most people who have had much to do with East Asians have been made 
aware of their integration, of the fact that their approach to life is all of a piece, 
and even includes a dignified acceptance of the fact of death. Dr. Abegg supplies 
the psychological key to the East Asian character and shows wherein it differs 
from that of the West. 


She points out that it is through the progressive differentiation of feeling, 
intellect and will that Western man has achieved remarkable feats of religious 
feeling, abstract philosophy, conquest of the earth and of the atom. The East 
Asian soul is much closer to “totality,” “the individual functions have not become 
distinct and independent with them as they have with us.” 

A few examples will show the vital importance of this clue to understanding. 
We look for logic in “thinking” (itself regarded as a separate, differentiated function). 
The East Asian “feels” that this circumscription is limiting because it allows no 
play for intuition. We like to “get things clear,” whereas the East Asian is pre- 
pared to accept the fact that a given situation is changeable, unclear and ambigious. 

They have only one word for the activities we differentiate into politics, ethics 
and religion. This sample of contrast between Western differentiation and Eastern 
“totality” will bear a little thought. Recent political activities in the industrial 
field in Australia provide an interesting comment. From another point of view 
the East Asian cannot accept our ideas of “democracy,” because all that goes ‘with 
democracy doesn’t fit with his values, and “totality” means no less. 


We are individualists. To the East Asian the individual is only of importance 
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as he forms one link in the succession of generations, And, by the same token, 
he is never alone, he is buoyed up by the knowledge that he is a participator in 
the panoramic pageant of man, supported by the unborn as well as the dead. 
In general, they are sceptical of great men, believing that greatness consists rather 
in adapting oneself to the needs of the community than in individual distinction. 

At a time when the word “Freedom” is much bandied about, it might be 
salutary to reflect that by “liberty” the East Asian understands mostly something 
licentious, uncontrolled and uncivilised. The coming together of large numbers 
of peoples in valleys for agricultural pursuits, means the accumulation of rules 
and regulations. 

It is hardly fair merely to itemise a few of the vital topics so thoroughly 
canvassed in these pages, but in addition to those mentioned is a further contrast 
in method of thinking. We think straightforwardly, directly, concentrating on 
a given purpose. They think “all round” a subject before coming to a conclusion. 
Hence the long, long periods of waiting followed by apparently sudden decision 
when the ideas have fallen together into a pattern. 

In contrast to the European concentration on technological advance, at the 
heart of East Asian culture lies the struggle to achieve. human perfection on the 
conservative lines that the ideal was discovered long ago and that they must try 
to reproduce it on traditional lines, or, at best, elaborate ideas already existing. 
We have concentrated on controlling nature, they on harmony with nature and 
on self-control and self-discipline. 

The contrasts between West and East. the one dualistic, dynamic, the other 
“total” and static; extravert and introvert; historically minded and panoramic 
minded, with time a continual present rather than a succession of events, have to 
find a synthesis. 

The West, restless, intrusive and changeable, and the East, striving for stability, 
concord and harmony, both have to come to terms with the conditions of the age, 
particularly to master the dynamic era of technology, and in this particular struggle, 
Dr. Abegg sees the mainspring of activities in Russia and China. 

In the opinion of the authoress, the East offers no ready-made solutions for 
our problems, but does offer stimuli of the greatest significance, since they can 
focus our minds on a view point that is complementary and opposite to our own. 

Mighty efforts will be needed by both East and West to achieve salvation, for 
no one can cheat his way through history. 









































—GEORGE CAIGER. 


BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES: Problems in Co-operation. 


A joint report prepared by Henry L. Roberts and Paul A. Wilson. 
London. Royal Institute of International Affairs. Pp. 224. 
Price 8/6 sterling. 1953. 


Ts work is the outcome of the initiative taken by the Council on Foreign 
Relations, New York, in forming a joint study group with the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs to define the conflicting elements in the foreign policies of 
the United Kingdom and the United States, to examine the bases of such conflicts 
as exist, and the means whereby divergent national viewpoints may be reconciled. 
The discussion group met during 1951 and 1952, the report being issued in 1953. 

It is no reflection on the distinguished men who comprised the study group 
to assert that they achieved greater success in the first two of these objectives than 
in the last. It says much for their patience and objectivity that they were able to 
subscribe to a joint report of this nature. 

In the introduction, the point is well made that America and Britain find 
themselves obliged, as never before in history, to work together closely and 
continuously: in the face of differences in national psychology, systems of government 
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and in traditional attitudes to international problems, it is not surprising that such 
an enforced association involving a succession of issues vital to each partner should 
give rise to irritation and misunderstanding. One salient difference in the conduct of 
foreign policy arising from dissimilarity of historical background and experience is 
brought out. “In a situation of conflict, Americans prefer to bring all their strength 
to bear on a problem to ensure a quick, tidy and final solution. Some domestic 
critics of American Korean policy exemplify this preference. The British, on the 
other hand, believe that, to many problems, there is no quick, tidy and final solution, 
and resign themselves to living with them for years.” 


The report opens with a penetrating analysis of the domestic and foreign 
policies of the two countries and then turns to a discussion on attitudes relating 
to the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. This is followed by the consideration of 
problems of general economic policy, with special reference to the consequences of 
American involvement in the economic rehabilitation of Britain in the postwar period 
and the misunderstandings which have arisen about Britain’s reluctance to agree to 
the convertibility of sterling and her insistence on the maintenance of the sterling 
bloc. In relation to the impact of rearmament on the economies of the two countries, 
strategic stockpiling is seen to have been a fruitful cause of misunderstanding, the 
Americans feeling that they were forced to pay excessive prices for commodities 
needed for what they regarded as a common defence effort, while Britain saw the 
prices of essential imports pushed to fantastic levels as a result of ill-planned 
American buying. It is interesting to find that the Americans still believe that 
Australian interests forced them to pay excessive prices for wool, when, in fact, 
America participated, along with all other countries, in that arch example of the 
free enterprise system, the Australian wool auction. Whatever the consequences 
for America, they were due almost entirely to her own actions. 


The discussion of global military problems illustrates the divergence of view in 
the two countries about the military significance of the Far East, though it is 
claimed that this is largely one of perspective. Both countries recognize that 
they face a threat that comes from the same source—that of a great continent that 
presses outwards in all directions, and in neither case is this threat exerted directly 
on the American or British homeland. The American, looking eastward across the 
Atlantic, sees a buffer of friendly powers in occupation of friendly shores, while 
to the westward he finds Russia and Communist China as allies in command of the 
entire western shores of the Pacific down to the borders of Indo-China. For the 
British to’ grasp the significance of the Pacific in American thinking, the report states, 
requires an effort of imagination which is not always easy. The American continent 
lies in between. Britain is not preoccupied with any threat from the west but rather 
with the opposite shores of the North Sea and the English Channel. 


Not the least interesting feature of the report is the fact that, in so comprehensive 
a discussion of Britain’s relations with America, so little should be said about attitudes 
to, or the significance of, the British Dominions. It is true that reference is made to 
Britain’s responsibility to the Commonwealth and Empire and that this has largely 
determined her reluctance to support wholeheartedly proposals for Western European 
Union, the Schuman Plan, and E.D.C.; reluctance which some Americans have found 
difficult to understand or excuse. So, too, Britain sees the strategical significance of the 
Mediterranean in different terms to America in view of its traditional importance as a 
Commonwealth lifeline. There is no indication, however, that Dominion attitudes to 
the issues raised are vital to either country or that the Dominions can, or should, play 
any significant part in reaching solutions of common problems. 

While readers who look for some scheme for reconciling the divergent policies 
of Britain and the United States will put down the report with some feeling of 
disappointment, there will be few who will not find themselves under a very real 
obligation to those who framed it. 


—I, CLUNIES ROSS. 
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DER LAUTLOSE AUFSTAND. BERICHT UEBER DIE WIDER- 

STANDSBEWEGUNG DES DEUTSCHEN VOLKES 1933-1945. 

Herausgegeben von Guenther Weissenborn. Rowohlt Verlag 
Hamburg. Pp. 348. 


Two questions arising from German history under the Hitler regime will long 

be discussed: 1. How far did any resistance to the regime exist? 2. Why did it 
prove ineffective? The debate has so far centred mainly on the conspiracy of 
the men of July 20, 1944, the most far-reaching but by no means, it seems, the 
only attempt to eliminate Hitler and his top clique. As the editor of this book 
points out, the plotters of 1944 were a mixed lot: “Men of real note who worked 
with determination were tragically linked with noble aesthetes, with assiduous 
gossipers and with many generals struggling wretchedly and in vain against tradition.” 
Many, but not all of them, had learned only during the war to realise the pernicious 
nature of the Nazi regime, which they had welcomed in 1933. It is a good 
thing that this report on “the noiseless rebellion,” i.e., on “the resistance movement 
among the German people 1933-1945” throws light on many other and earlier 
focal points and groups of opposition and does so on the basis of much primary 
and secondary material. Social Democrats like Mierendorff and Haubach, some 
true Liberals like the present President of the German Federal Republic, Dr. Heuss, 
the Nobel Prize winner, Ossietzky, who as a pacifist died in a concentration camp, 
one or two Catholic bishops like Count von Galen, Protestant ministers such as 
Dr. Niemoeller, and many-others of the “Confessional Church” had long before 
the war seen through the surface of the regime and had bravely resisted its perver- 
sions to a smaller or greater extent. 


This book, which owes its existence to a suggestion from a very prominent 
writer, the late Frau Ricarda Huch, avoids sensationalism and tries to be as factual 
as possible. It is divided into four main parts: “Resistance from Religious Faith” 
(including not only the main Churches, but also some non-comforming Christian 
sects, for example, the “earnest Bible Students”), “The Middle Class in Opposition,” 
“Resistance from the Armed Forces” and “Resistance from Workers.” A further 
chapter discusses the role of the intellectuals. Interesting is the distinction drawn 
by the editor between a “lower level” and “an upper level” of resistance. The 
former defines the attempt to influence the masses against the regime by means 
of leaflets, posters, slogans chalked on walls, etc. Its final aim, revolution from 
below against the Nazi Leviathan, had little chance of success. On the upper level 
the goal was a coup d'etat, the conquest of the apparatus from above which could 
only be tried by a group of high-ranking officers like those of July 20. 


The book includes reports from the files of the Secret Police (Gestapo), with 
graphs on the confiscated material of the Left-wing opposition in 1941 and with 
details on the considerable activities of Socialist and Communist underground 
groups before the war, particularly in 1935 and 1936. Other documents offer us 
insight into the procedure of the “People’s Courts,” with its ghastly mixture of 
pedantic brutality and legal formalism. It was an apt quotation from Platon 
which the Jesuit father Delp, one of the many victims of the fanatic hanging 
Judge Freisler, put into his diary, whilst awaiting execution: “That is the greatest 
wrong which appears under the mask of right.” 


The appendix gives some extracts from diaries and last letters of condemned 
resisters; it also reprints a number of oppositional leaflets. Some of them used 
an overt and direct approach urging resistance to the regime, as for instance a 
“White Rose” leaflet spread by a group round the heroic students Hans and Sophie 
Scholl in Munich, early in 1943. Others concealed their subversive message in 
historical garb; a pamphlet on the path and fate of Napoleon Bonaparte, drawn up 
by Harro Schulze Boysen and secretly distributed in 1942, is a case in point. 
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Why did all these bold efforts come to nought? 
reasons in his conclusion: 
“1. The enemy of the resistance was the most formidable and best police 
apparatus in the world. 
2. War came, because so many Germans kept aloof from the resistance 
movement. 
3. The resistance movement was divided. Its action lacked uniformity.” 

These reasons, one is inclined to add, were hardly accidental. They were 
to some extent the outcome of the unfortunate history of a nation in which there 
had always been a low premium on insubordination and a high one on unlimited 
reverence for authority. 

But there was a minority of rebels in National Socialist Germany, however 
small at times and however clumsy in its methods. Ultimate failure does not 
diminish the heroism and courage of many of the men and women, of which this 
book gives often moving evidence. They should be honoured by their own fellow- 
countrymen and they should be remembered with respect by people everywhere 


who realise that the price of liberty is eternal vigilance and sometimes demands 
even the supreme sacrifice of life itself. 





The editor gives us three 


—E. BRAMSTED. 


“EASTERN AND WESTERN WORLD”: Selected Readings with 
a foreword by S. Hofstra. Issued under the auspices of the 
Netherlands Foundation for International Co-operation and 
published by W. Van Hoeve Ltd., The Hague, Bandung. 1953. 
Pp. 181. 


N his foreword to the selected readings published under the title of “Eastern and 
Western World,” Professor Hofstra makes the essential premise that the terms 
East and West may easily lead to misunderstandings: “they are liable to oversimplify 
our thinking by posing a facile antithesis and also our notion of a reality, which, 
in all its economic, social and cultural variety, is far too complicated to be conveyed 
by two terms.” 

But the problem of the differences between cultures, between stages and aspects 
of development, remains. The differences in the attitudes of East and West to 
certain basic human problems can lead to further clarification of the ideas of class, 
family life, economic success, government and religion that develop in the widely 
divergent atmospheres. 

The lectures selected for this volume were delivered at Leyden in 1951 and 
1952 during the summer session of the Netherlands Universities. They were 
prepared by Dutch and Indonesian specialists and reflect that dour, scrupulous Dutch 
training and research in Asian studies which has meant so much to objective 
students of the area and which has been so often ignored, to everybody’s cost, by so 
many political leaders. 

It is fitting that the series should open with the “Oriental View” of the meeting 
of East and West. This is provided by Dr. Tjan Tjoe Som, professor of Chinese 
at the University of Indonesia, Djarkarta. 

Dr. Tjan Tjoe Som clarifies the generalisation of East and West, marking 
what is eternally different and eternally the same. He sees no difference between 
East and West as far as both are inhabited by the same species man. 

But there is a unique Western civilisation, which he does not regard as the 
gift of a prejudiced God or the natural unfolding of characteristics mysteriously 
embedded in the blood plasm. 

Western civilisation is unique in that it embarked on a way untrodden by 
older civilisations. Its path of history and tradition, different from the other 
civilisations, was therefore labelled Western to emphasise its absolute contrast with 
all the civilisations which were lumped together and labelled Eastern. 
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In repeating that the term Oriental can itself be variously classified, Dr. Tjan 
Tjoe Som insists, nevertheless, that there is one common aspect which characterises 
the Oriental view as completely different from the Western view: “The Oriental 
view always voices grievances, while the Western view always justifies the events 
which have given cause to those grievances but should have not.” 

Hence derives his important conclusion, one of far-reaching significance for 
all students, whether political, social or economic, of the Asian scene to-day. 

Should the Oriental view be Oriental, says this Eastern scholar, then it must 
dwell on its grievances, because for the Orient these grievances constitute the real 
thing, and no justification, however plausible, is accepted before those grievances 
are taken seriously, dealt with seriously, and removed seriously. 

Dr. Tjan Tjoe Som develops this theme constantly, and ends his lecture on 
the thought-provoking note that “it is in its hour of crisis that the West will know 
that the problem of the East is the problem of the West, and that whatsoever it 
doeth to the East it doeth to itself.” 

The lecture that follows gives the “Western View” of the meeting of East and 
West. Prepared by Dr. B. H. M. Viekke, Director of the Netherlands Society for 
International Affairs, its concrete summary of the colonial background in Asia helps 
bring the more abstract “Oriental View” into clearer perspective. 

Dr. Viekke traces the notion of the “innate superiority” of the white race to 
the manner in which Europe raced ahead in technical skill and developed higher 
standards of living. This was a “logical” step to the belief that the white race had 
a mission to accomplish, that it had been given this superiority in power and skill 
in order to bring civilisation to the rest of the world. 

The decades of imperialism that followed were, according to Dr. Vlekke, 
not only a period in which the Western powers hurried to occupy all the so-called 
empty or backward areas of the world in order to gain new markets for capital 
and industry, but also the time of the glorification of empire-building and of the 
racial theories of the West. 

More specific again than the “Oriental View”, yet dovetailing in essential 
detail, is Dr. Viekke’s description of the aftermath of imperialism in the arena 
of to-day’s cold war. Dr. Viekke states that two great powers, both definitely 
Western in origin and in their concept of life, are now competing for the friendship 
of the Eastern nations. 

But, whereas one of the two stresses the unity of mankind and the oneness 
of the world, the other emphasises the oneness of the struggle of the oppressed 
against the rulers. Significantly, Dr. Viekke believes that it depends on the choice 
of the so-called underdeveloped nations which leadership they will follow. He does 
not assume that this “choice” can either be superimposed or removed from its 
context of free deliberation on the part of the East. Dr. Viekke then concludes 
by expressing the hope that the East will show more eagerness to learn about 
the spiritual values of the West that the West has hitherto shown to teach them. 

Your reviewer expands his estimate of the first two lectures of this series, 
simply because the contrasting viewpoints of East and West they express provide 
the master-key to the analyses that follow in the other nine lectures. 

This initial contrast orders the sequence of the detailed economic, social and 
political evolution—revolution, perhaps, in some instances—as defined by equally 
distinguished and painstaking scholars. 

Dr. W. F. Wertheim, professor of Sociology and Modern History of Indonesia, 
University of Amsterdam, lectures on the “Changing Structure of Eastern Society.” 
He excludes Japan from his survey, because “some of the social characteristics 
common to most Asian countries are no longer in evidence there,” and confines 
his arguments to the three great agrarian countries of Asia: India, China and 
Indonesia. 

He indicates the common factors in ancient Asian society which led to intrinsic 
likeness in many respects. Village life was generally based on a closed economy, 
within which the majority of the villagers worked for the needs of their households 
and the households formed an economic unit. 
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Modern Asia has lost much of this traditional peasant security within the 
village community, but Dr. Wertheim does not believe that the rising force of 
bourgeois individualism in Asia has yet changed the economic structure to any 
marked degree. He leaves the issue painfully open, asking whether collective action 
will succeed where individualism appears to have failed. For the answer to this 
question, says Dr. Wertheim, we must look to the next Asian phase of history now 
in the moulding process. 

The development of the Japanese theme is made by Dr. L. G. M. Jaquet, 
formerly of the Dutch Civil Service in Indonesia. Dr. Jaquet’s outline of the forces 
now shaping Japan is necessarily a composite picture of the power politics from 
which these forces derive. 

He sees American policy attempting to fit Japan into the role of Eastern 
buffer to offset the collapse of Nationalist China. Japan is as it is to-day because 
America cannot allow Japan’s political, strategic and industrial potential to fall to 
Russia or China. 

These political relations between East and West, their co-operation and conflicts, 
are summed up in the last lecture of the series, given by Dr. W. J. A. Kernkamp, 
Minister of the Department of Overseas Territories. 

In the light of the growing crisis in Asia, Dr. Kernkamp’s elaborate exposition 
of the nature of Eastern Nationalism makes his lecture one of the most cogent 
of the series. In his view, this Asian nationalism, riddled though it has become with 
alien dialectics, derives from the impact of Western civilisation. 

He expresses unqualified sympathy with the Eastern struggle for liberty, and 
recognises “without any reserve” the East’s natural right to independence at the 
earliest possible moment, if it so desires. But Dr. Kernkamp does qualify his opinion 
of the new and heady Nationalism which may put the clock back rather than give 
it the political accuracy for which the people strive. He sees a real danger where 
“independence” merely means the transferring of power to a restricted class of 
people, who will enjoy it for no other purpose than the distribution of favours. 

As seen by the reviewer, the unhappy feature of informed and scholarly readings 
such as these is that they will be studied probably only by other specialists or 
professional students. They cannot hope to receive either the circulation or the popular 
attention they should have, especially in those parts of the West where the attitude 
towards Asians continues to be a mixture of fear and a sense of superiority. 

Only informed, unprejudiced, unemotional studies such as this volume of 
“ERastern and Western World” can help dispel the popular concept of the term 
“Asia”—backwardness, ignorance and squalor, against the background of raging 
Mongols and Tartars who in centuries past attempted to destroy Christian civilisation, 
and are now mobilising for another try. 


It is equally a great pity that this volume will not have popular distribution 
among the Asians themselves, for it could demonstrate to them also that there are 
conscientious scholars of East and West who are co-operating in the objective spirit 
of goodwill required to bridge the gap between East and West. 


—PETER RUSSO 


NATIONALISM AND SOCIAL COMMUNICATION. By Karl W. 
Deutsch. John Wiley & Sons, N.Y. viii and 292. 


“IATIONALIM and Social Communication” is a readable and stimulating first 
step towards a new and more precise definition of the important and topical 
concept of Nationalism or Nationhood. 

Professor Deutsch is led to seek a clarification of this idea of a Nation or People 
for two reasons. One is the frequent inability to predict, explain and to make 
practical application of those parts of the social sciences in which the term 
“Nationalism” is central. On the other hand there is the more general, more 
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theoretical consideration that most of the current usages of this term are in 
themselves too imprecise and subjective. In chapter one most of the known 
explanations and definitions are examined briefly and rejected as too incomplete or 
too vague the latter objection especially being raised against definitions couched in 
terms of “consciousness” or “will.” 


Chapters two and three are given to descriptions within various Social Sciences 
of the frequent importance of language, symbols and communication in general in the 
formation, decay and assimilation of nations. They comprise concrete and fairly 
detailed remarks on such matters as the distinction between society, caste, class, etc., 
the importance of transport, speech communities and dialects. Especially relevant 
are the chapters on the assimilation of various minorities such as the Scots and 
the Finns and the important part played therein by the use or lack of use of the 
national language and national symbols and culture in general, more statistical 
details being provided in the five appendices to the book. It is from these facts 
that Deutsch takes his cue and proposes that a new definition of the concept of 
Nationalism should be sought in terms of the general concept of communication. 
“What is proposed here, in short, is a functional definition of nationality. 
Membership in a people essentially consists in wide complementary of social 
communication. It consists in the ability to communicate more effectively, and over 
a wider range of subjects, with members of one large group than with outsiders.” 


One of the most interesting features of Deutsch’s analysis is that in order 
to achieve concreteness and precision he proposes to use the ideas and methods of 
the new Theory of Communication (see e.g. “The Mathematical Theory of 
Communication” by Shannon and Weaver). 


The Theory of Communication was developed largely by communication 
engineers to handle such problems as the amount of information a telephone line can 
carry or the comparison of the richness of different codes or the effect of noise or 
interference on intelligibility i.e. on the amount of information conveyed. It thus 
measures quantitatively such things as the amount of information conveyed, the 
advantage of a memory or storage of information or symbols, etc. Deutsch urges 
that such purely mechanistic concepts can serve as a rough but powerful model in 
the solution of astonishingly analogous problems in the theory of Nationalism. 
The author points out that such purely mechanistic concepts do not really imply 
a mechanistic philosophy. The amount of information e.g. the number of dots and 
dashes needed to transmit a Shakespeare sonnet in morse code can be mechanistically 
assessed without implying a mechanistic view of the intangible imagery therein. 
Similarly, Deutsch seeks a concrete, observable criteria by which the (possibly) 
intangible “Nationhood” is to be identified and measured. 


It must be emphasised that this book does not contain a new definition 
of Nationalism—it is rather a plausible and well-supported suggestion that only by 
using the precise and concretely measurable concepts of communication theory can 
we arrive at an unambiguous and usable theory of Nationalism. Thus when Deutsch 
talks about Nationalism and communication in various chapters such as Nationality 
and Social Learning or National Assimilation or Differentiation he does so with our 
ordinary ideas and is content to point to numerous instances of the way e.g. the 
assimilation of a minority is mirrored by its acquisition of the predominant language 
or of the ease with which members of a nation communicate with one another as 
compared to the difficulty of exchanging symbols with outsiders as general evidence 
of the suggestively close connection between communication and nationalism. 


Hence, being a program for research rather than the results of research the 
final importance of this book is a matter for the future. 


—DENE BARNETT. 
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BURMA UNDER THE JAPANESE: By Thakin Nu. Pictures 
and Portraits, Edited and translated with Introduction by J. S. 
Furnivall. Macmillan, London. 1954. Pp. xxviii and 132. 
Price 12s 6d. 


Mere author of this book has been Prime Minister of Burma since it regained its 
independence in January, 1948. Apart from the fact that its author is Burma’s 
leading statesman, this book is of importance in at least two other respects. It provides 
valuable historical material bearing upon the nature of Japanese rule in Burma, and 
also supplies a picture of the men who eventually won Burmese independence, 


The book was written in Burmese between August and November, 1945, during 
the first months of the British reoccupation, when its author vainly hoped that at 
last he had achieved his long-cherished project of abandoning politics for literature. 
Because of being written when the memory of the preceding period was fresh in the 
author’s mind, the book has all the advantages of a contemporary record. It is 
especially valuable as such for its author was at pains to write down only what he 


himself saw and heard. He has endeavoured to exclude what he heard only at 
second hand. 


Thakin Nu’s original intention was that this book should be his contribution 
to a series of accounts by others who had shared with him the task and risk of 
governing the country under the Japanese while at the same time organising resistance 
against them. That was mainly why he confined himself to his own personal 
experience, thinking that others would supplement it with particulars on which they 
were better informed. But most of them were still active in the political field and no 
other account has yet been published. No one else, however, was so well qualified 
by experience to tell the whole story, nor was more free from bias for or against Dr. 
Ba Maw, then head of the Government. For Thakin Nu before the war was a 
leader in the rival group and yet, under the Japanese, he was closer to Dr. Ba Maw 
than most of Dr. Ba Maw’s own group, and was also his main channel of communi- 
cation with the men who were plotting against his Government. Thakin Nu took no 
part in the fighting, and he hardly mentions the war until it swept him away as a 
refugee in the final Japanese retreat. Apart from this, however, little happened in 
which he was not concerned, so that the record of his personal experience presents 
a chronicle of the general course of events. 


What has been attempted in this book is “a history from the standpoint of the 
cinema presented in a series of moving pictures.” We see the prisoners deserted in 
the cholera-stricken jail in Mandalay, some tending the sick and others thinking only 
of loot; villagers hastening to welcome the Japanese with gifts and garlands and 
returning crestfallen and disillusioned; the elaborate preparations for consecrating 
a national standard, the keen controversy whether it would better symbolise new 
Burma with a peacock or a rising sun, and the abrupt refusal of the Japanese to 
sanction all this nationalist nonsense; the cobra that would not wait for Thakin Nu 
to make up his mind whether a good Buddhist would be justified in shooting it. 
These and many similar vivid touches, set against a background of plot and counter- 
plot, the ever-present dread of spies and informers and the terror of arbitrary arrest 
and torture, are related in a human document which gives a more realistic and 


convincing picture of Burma under Japanese rule than a history complete with 
references and statistics. 


The book also throws light upon the minds of the men who eventually won 
Burmese independence. There are glimpses of the urbane presence of Thakin Mya, 
wisest of the nationalist leaders, and of the bluff personality of General Aung San, 
the hero and founder of Burma’s independence. About Dr. Ba Maw, his strong points 
and his weaknesses, Thakin Nu tells us almost as much as he does, consciously and 
unconsciously, about himself. We see also the Communists sowing the seeds of 
nationalist resistance; Thein Pe setting up a hand-press in the jungle to print anti- 
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Japanese leaflets; Than Tun conciliating the Karens; the Thakin So facing 
unpopularity among his fellow prisoners in a British gaol by urging the duty to assist 
the British and their allies against Fascism, disappearing across the mountains to join 
the army of Chiang Kai-shek, and at the end of the book reappearing from the 
swamps of the Delta, in disguise and carrying a tommy-gun. 


In this book the author is chatting familiarly to his own people in their own 
language, and it has the personal quality of private conversation. In order to under- 
stand it, even in an English version, the reader needs to know something of the 
background which Thakin Nu takes for granted. That background has been 
admirably supplied by J. S. Furnivall in an Introduction to the book. For that 
excellent Introduction and for his work in translating the book and thus making it 
available to English readers, a deep gratitude is due to Mr. Furnivall. 


—T. H. KEWLEY. 


COMMODITY TRADE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT— 
Report of a Committee appointed by the Secretary-General, United 
Nations, Published by the United Nations, 1953. 


(SOvearee Ts often express a desire for stability of commodity prices, where 
they are exporters of a commodity but are often not so keen to defend the 
principle when they are importers. The fate of the majority of international marketing 
agreements over the last 20 or so years has not been such as to inspire confidence 
in the technique and this report recognises the difficulties of commodity stabilisation. 


The Committee was appointed in 1953 to investigate the subject matter and to 
prepare proposals for consideration by the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. The five members of the group were Charles F. Carter, Professor 
of Applied Economics, Queen’s University, Belfast, Sumitro Djojohadikusumo, 
Professor of Economics, University of Indonesia, J. Goudriaan, Professor of 
Business Economics, Pretoria University, Klaus Knorr, Associate Professor of Public 
and Interational Affairs, Princeton University, Francisco Garcia Olano, Director 
del Centro de Investigaciones de la Escuela Superior de Economia, Buenos Aires. 


The Committee found by examining the statistics for a large number of 
commodities from as far back as 1922, that on an average most commodities could 
be expected to be from 10% to 20% cheaper or dearer in one year than in the 
next. Of the 218 average variations examined, 143 were in the 10% to 20% range, 
50 in the 20% to 30% range and 7 were over 30%. As they thought that 
60% of the export proceeds of an under-developed country would be required to 
finance essential imports, then a fall of 20% in these proceeds would halve the 
amount available for capital goods. Therefore, unless the poorer countries had large 
foreign exchange reserves, the instability of their international trade was likely to 
jeopardise a continuing plan of development. 


The authors believe that both industrial and under-developed countries would 
be better off, in terms of real income and balanced growth, if the gross instability 
in primary commodity markets was moderated. 


In the Committee’s opinion, international buffer stocks are the best means of 
reducing price fluctuations without creating other undue distortions. It opposes, 
except in special cases, agreements which restrict production. The danger of restriction 
is that it becomes a substitute for measures for expanding demand, that it maintains 
high cost producers and that it freezes production and prevents desirable progress. 
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However, the economists do not think that much success will be obtained by 
trying to get international agreements on a commodity-by-commodity basis. Here 
they fear that, as in the International Wheat Agreement, countries will tend to drop 
out when they can see a short term advantage in being outside. Instead, the approach 
recommended is a multi-commodity agreement. Their report argues that countries 
are more likely to agree to make concessions in one commodity, which perhaps 
they import, in return for concessions in another commodity, which perhaps they 
export—an approach on the same lines as multilateral tariff negotiations as in 
G.A.T.T. For commodities outside the main agreement bilateral or multilateral 
agreements on a single commodity basis are suggested. 


Here one might ask where does all the finance come from to back this buffer 
stock? The group does not see much difficulty when the scheme is on a national 
basis, although one might justifiably complain that experience has shown that most 
governments become jittery when government-supported farm stocks continue to 
grow. On an international scale the first esential would be convertibility of foreign 
currencies. But even more than this it may also require some change in the world 
monetary policies; which leads them to consider a world “commodity reserve currency 
scheme”—the scheme whereby a unit of currency consists of a group of specified 
commodities in fixed proportions and of a determined grade. 


In all, the recommendations are somewhat grandiose and in the present world 
unlikely of fulfilment. But the authors have not deluded themselves that their 
recommendations will be readily accepted. On the contrary, they recognise only 
too readily the failures of the past and the likely conflicts between their proposals 
and national sovereignty. But as they point out, their terms of reference restrict 
them to the intrinsic merits and defects. 


The recent acceptance of the International Tin Agreement cannot be considered 
as a result of their report. The present trend is undoubtedly for governments to get 
out of commodity markets, and there is much to be said for this policy. Stability 
is not easily obtained without some rigidity; to some extent this price might be 
worth while. It is not, however, a fault of the authors that this will probably be 
another of the United Nations’ reports of which few countries will take any notice. 


—J. R. THOMAS. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


READINGS IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Edited by 
Frederick H. Hartman. First Edition. (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1952, pp. IX and 303. Price, $3.50). 


Ts is a very useful selection from the writings of a wide variety of authors upon 
the subject of international relations. Divided into three parts, it opens with 
extracts concerning the nature of international relations, from E. G. Machiavelli and 
E. H. Carr. It proceeds to offer readings taken from numerous authors on 
nationalism, the elements of national power, imperialism and war. The second 
part deals with firms and organisations of the world State system. Here, in extracts, 
the subjects of diplomacy, alliances, peaceful settlement, collective security, inter- 
national law and world government are covered. The next part turns to the present 
crisis in world relations, and offers readings on American-Soviet relations, and con- 
temporary problems in Europe and Asia. 


The selections throughout introduce, admittedly briefly, such writers as “X,” 
N. J. Spykman, Sir Eyre Crowe, V. I. Lenin, F. Notestein, Reinholt Niebuhr, to 
name only a few. These readings will be of value as an hors d’oeuvre, but the 
diner should reserve his appetite for the digestion of the whole body of the works 
from which these extracts are culled. It is perhaps worth commenting on the 
absence of any separate treatment of the geographical factors, and the technological 
factors also, which bear upon this field. Perhaps a line from Clausewitz also 
would not have been amiss. 


POLITICAL THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. TYNDALE AND 
HOOKER. By Christopher Morris. 


‘TH Home University Library of Modern Knowledge, Oxford University Press, 

1953. Pp X and 220. A most readable volume, another of those excellent riches 
in a little room, with a particularly interesting bracket of chapters on The Elizabethan 
Assumptions About Government. 





INSTITUTE NEWS 


Kyoto Conference of the I.P.R. 


The Australian Institute of International Affairs prepared various data papers 
for the 1954 Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Kyoto, Japan. Aus- 
tralian representatives were Mr. Norman Harper, Lord Lindsay, Mr. G. Fairbairn, 
Mr. F. Howard, Dr. P. Russo, and Professor W. Prest. 


Correspondence 


The Editor desires to draw the attention of readers of the Australian Outlook to 
the fact that, in past issues, comment in the form of correspondence to the Editor has 
been published, where it has concerned itself with matters published in the journal. 
The Editor invites correspondence in this form, with a view to possible publication. 


Branch News 


The Canberra Branch has elected Mr. L. C. Key as President, and Mr. John 
Hoyle as Secretary. The address of the latter is c/o The Department of External 
Affairs. Mrs. J. Legge has become Associate Editor of the Australian Outlook 
for the Western Australian Branch, and Mr. J. A. C. Mackie for the Victorian Branch. 


Publication of the Third Dyason Lecture 
delivered by Dr. Julian Huxley 


The Australian Institute of International Affairs announces the publication, in 
pamphlet form of the third Dyason Lecture delivered by Dr. Julian Huxley M.A., 
D.Sc., F.R.S., delivered during October and November, 1953, entitled “Evolutionary 
Humanism”. 


Copies are available at 3/- to members of the Institute (3/3 posted) and at 4/- 
to the general public (4/3 posted). Copies are available from the Secretaries of any 
of the Branches of the Institute throughout Australia. 


The material of the essay now printed was compiled in preparation for the 
Huxley Memorial Lecture, delivered at Birmingham University early in the year 
1953. It also formed the basis of the third of the series of Dyason Lectures delivered 
throughout Australia, under the auspices of The Australian Institute of International 
Affairs, in 1953. 


The complete essay, in itself too lengthy for a single lecture, now appears for 
the first time in print. The opportunity to purchase this important pamphlet is 
available now. 





